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E have dealt at length elsewhere with the grave 
situation caused by the “murder”—the phrase is 
Sir Edward Grey’s—of Mr. Benton by, or by the orders of, 
General Villa, who, it is said, is still regarded by President 
Wilson as likely to prove “a useful means of dislodging 
President Huerta.” The news published on Friday shows 
that General Villa is not in the least ashamed of what he 
has done, and is treating both the American and British 
authorities with insolent indifference. He is said to have 
promised exhumation, but it is believed that he will not 
allow it to take place till the body is too much decomposed 
for it to be possible to say how Mr. Benton was killed. 





Friday’s papers contain an account of a very serious incident 
which has occurred in Portuguese West Africa. The Rev. 
J. 8. Bowskill, a Baptist missionary, has been arrested by the 
Portuguese authorities in connexion with the recruiting of 
native labour for the Cocoa Islands. [We may state here that 
recently not merely the planters but the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have entered upon the work of kidnapping labour for 
the plantations under various aliases, such as “forced labour,” 
“in order to prevent the destruction of an essential industry,” 
and so forth.] In this case what seems to have happened is 
as follows. The Portuguese authorities at San Salvador, the 
old capital, have of late been making strenuous efforts to 
recruit labour for the cocoa plantations. This the natives 
strongly resisted, and some of the tribes near San Salvador 
declared war against the King of Congo, a native, because 
they believed him to be the tool of the Portuguese. Mr. 
Bowskill, a man of courage, humanity, and good sense, inter- 
vened, and saved San Salvador and the Portuguese authorities 
from destruction by pacifying the natives, who, deter- 
mined to resist the kidnapping policy of the authorities, were 
besieging the town. 





The Baptist Society, it is stated, are of opinion that the 
arrest of Mr. Bowskill is prompted by a desire on the part of 
some of the minor Portuguese officials to revenge themselves 
upon the missionary for trying to obtain the amelioration of 
the lot of the natives. We are glad to note that our Govern- 
ment are requesting information from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on the following points: What is the charge against 
Mr. Bowskill, and where is he at the present time? They are 
further requesting the immediate release of Mr. Bowskill, 
pending inquiry. We fear, however, there is very little 
prospect of the Portuguese authorities mending their ways. 








They have come to the conclusion that, whatever words our 
Government may use, they will never come to acts in the 
matter of slavery and slave kidnapping. Therefore the 
Portuguese feel they can quite safely carry on their present 
system. When any specially regrettable incident occurs 
tending toshow what so-called “free contract labour” really 
is in the Portuguese possessions, a few words of polite apology 
are all that is required. 


On Friday week in the Reichstag Grand-Admiral von 
Tirpitz explained that it was necessary for Germany to have 
more ships to show the flag abroad. All Germans who live 
abroad, he said, would confirm his statement. They were 
grateful for what ships had been sent, but not nearly enough 
had been done. He added that to bave more ships for this 
purpose was not only an economic and political but also a 
military necessity. In Haiti there were no German blue- 
jackets available during a crisis, and cadets had to be armed 
and landed, meanwhile being taken away from their proper 
duties. Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz has practically adopted 
the demands of the Navy League, and thus returns to the 
position from which he was forced to retreat in 1912. The 
Times correspondent assumes that the framework of the Navy 
Law will be stretched or that a new Law will be introduced. 


An article in Wednesday's Times gives full particulars of 
the extraordinary progress made in aviation, apart from air- 
ships, in Germany in 1913. The National Flying Fund up to 
December 15th, 1913, had received £361,725, as compared with 
£245,316 received and expended by the French National Fund 
The methodical way in which the Germans have gone to work 
is shown in the expenditure of the fund. They have sought 
to encourage the constructors of aeroplunes in exact propor- 
tion to the actual achievement of the pilots trained upon their 
machines. Nineteen firms of constructors have been selected 
to train five pilots each, receiving a premium of £400 for each 
pilot on his obtaining the higher certificate, the amount to be 
spent in 1913 and 1914 being £87,613. A sum of £107,975 is 
allotted to prizes and bonuses per hour flown. Thus Herr 
Stoeffler received £5,000 for flying 1,300 miles under twenty- 
four hours, and six others received prizes ranging from £3,000 
to £500 for flights of from 935 to 731 miles within the twenty- 
four hours. Asageneral result, up to February 10th one-hour 
flights had been made by 369 pilots, and so on in a scale 
dropping to two pilots for flights from ten to sixteen hours. 
The other items include £38,905 for insurance of pilote— 
361 were insured in 1913—and compassionate allowances to 
the relatives of victims of accidents, and £24,050 for flying 
centres and seaplane stations, The lesson to be derived from 
these facts and figures is summed up by the writer when he 
says that the world, including France, is learning that Germany 
“believes in” aeroplanes as well as in airships. 

The ‘ Umgeni,’ bringing the nine deported men from South 
Africa, arrived at Gravesend on Tuesday morning. The 
British Labour leaders who had been deputed to welcome 
them had spent the night making preparations. When they 
went off in a launch to the ship they were astounded and 
baffled by the declaration of the deported ones that they 
had no intention of landing, but meant to stay by the ship 
till she returned to South Africa. Having vainly tried in 
a conversation shouted between the launch and the ship to 
persuade the nine to land, the Reception Committee returned 
to the shore to think matters over. In the afternoon another 
attempt at persuasion was made, and one can imagine how 
eloquent the Reception Committee must have waxed on the 
festivities prepared at the House of Commons and elsewhere. 
For this time the attempt succeeded. The nine landed at 
Gravesend and travelled to London. 
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We have dealt at length elsewhere with Mr. Asquith’s 
statement in the Commons on Tuesday in answer to the 
attempt to make him disclose his plans for amending 
the Home Rule Bill in such a way as to avoid civil 
war. In the Parliamentary sense, Mr. Asquith is always 
at his best when people try to put him in a tight 
place. In his refusal to be drawn he managed to tread the 
razor edge without making admissions on either side. We 
ean only say here, as we have said elsewhere, that if he has 
made up his :aind against Exclusion, then he is assuming a most 
appalling responsibility by not at once undeceiving those who 
are building upon his words. Remember, it cannot be said 
that he has not made up his mind, but is waiting to do 
that, for he told us at the beginning of the Session in emphatic 
terms that he had made up his mind. In our opinion, he bas 
made up his mind on Exclusion, and the only thing that will 
induce him to alter it is the failure of the Unionists to push 
him sufficiently hard in the right direction. In that case he 
might, no doubt, be induced to say: What is the use of being 
more Unionist than the Unionists ? 





There is an old Indian story to the point. The East India 
Company once investigated the question whether their 
servants used mild forms of torture to make hard-fisted 
farmers pay their taxes. One ryot in giving evidence 
declared that he went to the office of the collector, taking 
with him a bag of gold to pay his taxes, and expecting to 
be “mildly tortured,” but, he added: “ When I found that I 
was not tortured I went away and tcok my bag of gold with 
me.” Mr. Asquith may think it is due to him, like the ryot, 
that he should be hard pressed, and if he is not so pressed 
may withdraw Exclusion. Happily, there is little fear that 
he will not be properly pressed on the Unionist side. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s admirable speech on Exclusion makes that quite 
certain. Another proof that the pressure from moderate men 
is going to be properly exerted is to be found in the very 
striking letter from Sir West Ridgeway, Home Ruler and 
ex-Permanent Secretary for Ireland, which appeared in last 
Saturday’s Times. The general effect of that letter is to show 
that all Nationalists who really mean well by Ireland should 
favour, not oppose, the temporary Exclusion of Ulster. 


On Wednesday in the Commons Colonel Seely made a 
statement on military aeronautics. The War Office had 161 
aeroplanes, and it was hoped to complete the proposed eight 
squadrons before the end of the year. For this purpose 
they required 250 aeroplanes—200 for the Military Wing and 
50 for the Central Flying School. The aeroplanes would be 
built in this country, and in a short time all-British-made 
engines would be available. Colonel Seely then explained the 
uses of aeroplanes, Ata height of 5,000 feet on a clear day 
all the details below were visible. It was possible to see 
whether a waggon was drawn by one horse or by two. It was 
possible to observe people walking in the streets. It was 
easier still to detect the movements of troops. An army 
without aeroplanes was a doomed army. 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Hamilton moved for 
the appointment of an impartial and competent Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Insurance Act. He sug- 
gested that the Committee should inquire into the possibility 
and desirability of making the contributions voluntary. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald agreed that inquiry was necessary, but 
would exclude the question of a voluntary system. Mr. 
Worthington Evans effectively criticized the finance of the 
Act and asked the Chancellor two questions: Could he assure 
the House or the country that all the doubts thrown by those 
working the Act on its actuarial basis were groundless, and 
could he assert categorically that in every well-managed 
society the minimum benefits for men and women were 
safe and secure P 


Mr. Lloyd George, in his reply, maintained that, if a 
voluntary system were adopted, millions of the present 
contributors would drop out of the scheme. Mr. Bonar Law, 
having explained that advocates of a voluntary system had 
never suggested that the employers as a class would not pay 
and would not pay for all their workmen, whether insured or 
not, Mr. Lloyd George ridiculed the scheme as preposterous. 
The new Unionist policy was “back to the workhouse.” He 
declared that every promise to provide benefits had been 
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Sess 
realized, and protested that he never stated that th 
Government would guarantee mizimum benefits, no satan 
how a society might be mismanaged. He admitted that a 
time might come, say a year hence, when there must be Pa 
inquiry into the working of this great social experiment, M) 
Bonar Law retorted by observing that the Opposition 
demanded an inquiry because the whole financial basis of the 
scheme was unsound, and Mr. Lloyd George knew it, The 
motion was rejected by 283 votes to 199. 








On Monday in the Lords Lord Selborne moved that a con. 
tribution to party funds should not be a consideration to a 
Minister when he recommended anyone for an honour. 
He thought that recommendations for honours might be 
supervised by the Privy Council, but the really important 
need was for a great uprising of public opinion. Lord 
Milner protested against the matter being “chaffed out 
of court.” The present Government had created sixty-three 
barons, about one-sixth of the total members of that rank. 
The preceding Unionist Government had created forty-one. 
Wealth, by means of this traffic, was acquiring an unhealthy 
influence over the country. Lord Crewe assured the House 
that the Prime Minister had never been guided by contribu. 
tions to party funds in recommending public men for honours, 
Lord Lansdowne thought the evil was exaggerated, but declared 
that the Sovereign and his Ministers could check the abuses, 
particularly if the Ministers were strongly supported by both 
Houses. We have dealt with the whole problem elsewhere. 


On Tuesday in the Lords Lord Willoughby de Broke asked 
the Government to produce any instances of tenant farmers 
or agricultural labourers who had been evicted on account of 
their voting Liberal, and called attention to allegations to 
this effect in Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches, He did not deny 
that such cases might have occurred, but they bad been used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as though they were 
universal. Mr. Lloyd George’s charges had, in fact, been made 
the whole basis of an attack on the land system. They hada 
right to know whether Lord Crewe did or did not accept the 
methods of Mr. Lloyd George. Lord Lucas replied that many 
abuses were incapable of strict proof. No one knew this better 
than the Opposition, and Lord Selborne bad given an excellent 
proof of the fact when in the debate on honours he had 
admitted that be could not prove any of his allegations in a 
Law Court. Lord Lucas agreed that the great majority of 
landlords were blameless, but the proposed land legislation 
would not injure good landlords. 


Lord Salisbury said that Lord Lucas had not answered 
the question. He had cited a few old cases, but Mr. Lloyd 
George had uttered a base slander on a whole class. Lord 
Sheffield said they would all agree that the general action 
of the great landowners was “ fair, just, and considerate.” 
Landowners bad marched with the times. Yet he thought 
the House did not appreciate the fact that, though inter- 
ference was minute in quantity, the fear of such interference 
operated very widely. Olid social fears were still potent. 
Lord Lansdowne said that they bad a right to appeal from 
Mr. Lloyd George to the admissions of Lord Lucas and 
Lord Sheffield. Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches had been a 
cruel libel. We heartily agree. No wan who is honest with 
himself can possibly keep up the pretence that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been fair or careful of the truth, as he, above 
all Ministers, ought to be. 





Lord Sheffield’s excuses for Mr. Lloyd George merely 
amounted to an argument that all landowners deserve to be 
driven out because they are believed to vote Tory! How a 
man of his ability can bring himself to the advocacy of the 
very thing he condemns we cannot understand. The debate 
will have proved to thousands of people the simple fact that 
landowners have a far higher sense of the obligations of pro- 
perty than any other class in the kingdom. The traducers 
of the landlords always forget to mention the instances of 
intimidation practised by other classes. We venture to say 
that there is far fiercer political intimidation in workshops and 
coal mines than on “ducal” estates. The only clear case of 
a threat of eviction for “voting wrong” which has ever come 
under the present writer's notice was one in which a Radical 





owner of a suburban cottage threatened to turn out his tenant 
if he voted against the true interests of the people—i.ec., voted 
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Unionist. The man was inclined to be cowed, but his wife 


told the landlord to go to the place of him who Dr, Johnson 
would have it was “ the first Whig.” 








Lord Morley, who presided at the first of the Rhodes 
Lectures delivered by Professor Morgan at the University of 
London, gave an introductory address on Federalism. Dealing 
with the evils of Federalism, as set up in America, and foreseen 
by Alexander Hamilton, Lord Morley mentioned the danger of 
the facility of excess in law-making. If he was correctly in- 
formed, Congress had passed ten thousand Acts within the 

riod of four recent years, and then there were the forty- 
eight States grinding out Acts from their own Legislatures. 
They had also to take into consideration the immense amount 
of litigation that accompanied this excessive legislation. 
Enthusiasts for Federal Home Rule will find but cold comfort 
in Lord Morley’s candid pronouncement. His words as to 
the appalling legislative fecundity of Congress should put 
an end tothe preposterous plea that we must adopt Federalism 
in order to relieve the House of Commons ! 


On Thursday week the libel action brought by Major 
Adam, formerly M.P. for Woolwich, against Sir Edward 
Ward, the late Secretary to the War Office, ended in a 
verdict for Major Adam, with £2,000 damages. Probably 
the Army Council now regret that they did not grant the 
inquiry which Major Adam persistently demanded when he 
was removed from his cavalry regiment. Though removed 
from his regiment as an unsuitable officer, he was given 
responsible work at the War Office. It does not follow, of 
course, that an officer who has not the faculty—the gift, one 
might call it—of leading men may not be an intellectually 
capable man. The important question which has now been 
brought forward once more is the whole system of con- 
fidertial reports. Probably they are necessary in a disciplined 
organization like anarmy. But they should certainly be used 
in public with extraordinary care, and it should never be 
possible for an officer to say that he was condemned unheard 
The jury evidently considered that Major Adam was not 
treated with the tact, the absolute sincerity, and the justic 
which he deserved. 


A remarkable letter on Trade Unions and gambling appears 
in Wednesday’s Times. Mr. Arthur Balfour, Chairman of 
the Sheffield Works Societies—formerly voluntary associa- 
tions, now approved under the Insurance Act—writes to call 
attention to overtures which have been made to these societies 
by the Turf Pool Syndicate of Geneva. The documents sent 
propose that the secretaries of the various societies should 
sell sweepstake tickets for the Lincolnshire Handicap and the 
Derby. The whole affair is alleged to be under the auspices of 
well-known leading Trade Unionists, whose names appear on the 
backs of the covers containing the books of tickets. The bait 
to the officials is “‘a guarantee printed on each ticket, that 
£1,250 and 10 per cent., after deducting working expenses, 
shall be paid to such trade and Labour movement as the 
owners of the names mentioned may select, and these persons 
are to attend the draw—whether in London or Geneva is not 
quite clear. The various secretaries are to receive for their 
trouble one 2s. 6d. ticket free fur every eight 2s. 6d. tickets 
sold.” The documents were all posted from an address in 
London. Mr. Balfour concludes by appealing to the leaders 
of the Labour movement to disavow such discreditable 
methods of raising funds. The Government, he points out, 
certainly never contemplated that the organizations created 
by the Act should be used to distribute sweepstake tickets. 


If this scandal is not checked at the beginning, we shall 
soon hear of Trade Union secretaries following in Lord 
Murray’s footsteps and trying to increase their funds by bets 
on the St. Leger or the Oaks, or by a systematic speculation 
on the “tips” provided by the Star through the kindness of 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families! But, after 
all, can we wonder at such facts as are disclosed in Mr. 
Balfour's letter when Cabinet Ministers set the examples they 
do, and when pious Quakers who loathe all forms of gambling 
and betting daily, through the paper they own and control, 
incite working men to bet by dangling racing “tips” before 
their eyes. 


The Bishop of Zanzibar preached a sermon at All Saints, 


“three narrow platforms of faith, hope, and charity.” Passing 
over his references to faith and hope, we may note his declara- 
tion that he might not bring on to his platform of charity 
anything that was in the least incompatible with his own 
union with the Divine Love Incarnate. Thus pain was caused, 
but charity was always in trouble. “Was not Christ,” he 
asked, “when he exercised his charity, on an exceptionally 
narrow platform?” Charity meant personal union with 
God. The pain caused was not the pain of injured feelings, 
but of bewilderment. Then followed this amazing passage, 
which we quote verbatim from the Times report :— 


“The gushing embrace that the world called charity, the 
preacher considered ‘ the embrace that takes in all men and leaves 
out the word “incarnate.”’ Of course, there would always be 
relationships with men hostile to God and to the Church, but that 
caused a different kind of pain, for they knew in these days there 
were a few Christian people who regarded it asa duty to suffer 
much for such because they liked to be thought understandin 
people. He claimed, however, to select his relationship with 
creative things and the good things of life, to choose those whom 
he could take into the saving grace of Christ and to reject those 
whom he could not. That was what he thought was really what 
was meant by charity.” 


The result of the election at Poplar, where a vacancy was 
caused by Sir Sydney Buxton’s resignation on his appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of South Africa, was made known 
on Friday week, the Liberals holding the seat, though by a 
greatly reduced majority. The figures were: Mr. A. W. Yeo 
(Liberal), 3,548; Mr. R. Kerr Clark (Unionist), 3,270; Mr. 
J. Jones (Labour and Socialist), 893. In the four elections 
held in the last fourteen years the Liberal majority has ranged 
from 1,047 to 2,311. As compared with December, 1910, the 
result showed an increase in the electorate of 801, an increase 
in the total poll of 1,586, an increase of the Unionst poll of 
1,122, and a decrease in the Liberal poll and the Liberal 
majority of 429 and 1,551 respectively. Mr. Yeo, as a native 
and an ex-Mayor of Poplar, was a strong candidate, and he 
was probably right in saying that he won because he was a 
Poplar man. As a whole-hearted supporter of the whole 
policy of the Government he came very near losing the seat. 


The cause of the Union has won a great victory. The 
polling in the Leith Burghs, which took place on Thursday, 
resulted in the return of the Unionist by a majority of 16. 
The Unionist candidate received 5,159 votes; the Liberal 
candidate 5,143; and the Labour candidate 3,346. On the 
last occasion when there was a three-cornered fight—namely, 
in January, 1910—the Liberal majority over the Unionist was 
2,606. 

Attempts will, of course, be made to minimize the victory, 
but in truth it is the writing on the wall. The leading Liberal 
who, according to the Times, exclaimed on hearing the result 
of the poll, “After Leith—anything!” was in no way 
exaggerating. It must be remembered that never since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 has anyone but a Liberal sat for the Leith 
Burghs. The triangular fight does not in this case vitiaie 
the comparison. The fact that in January, 1910, with a 
Labour man in the field, the Liberal majority was 2,606, and 
that this has been changed into a minority of 16, cannot be 
explained away. We are glad to note thut the first thought 
of Mr. Currie, the victorious Unionist, was for Ulster. His 
victory, he declared, would bring relief to Ulster in her sore dis- 
tress. It shouldcertainly greatly help on the policy of Exclusion. 
We must not, however, shout before we are out of the wood, 
but still maintain a supreme concentration of effort upon 
avoiding civil war by Exclusion. That is the line along which 
we must win if we only persist. 








Sir John Tenniel, who died on Thursday within a few days 
of completing his ninety-fourth year, was a great Victorian 
worthy as well as a great illustrator. For fifty years he drew 
for Punch, and after Leech’s death in 1864 he exerted, as 
chief cartoonist, an influence and authority unsurpassed by 
any British artist. There was always an element of nobility 
in his work, and on great occasions he rose to the heroic 
level. And yet the same pen which gave us so fine a master- 
piece in the grand style as “Dropping the Pilot” immor- 
talized the gracious charm of mid-Victorian childhood in the 
illustrations to Alice in Wonderland, ! 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th 





Margaret Street, last Sunday, taking for his subject the 


Consols (24) were on Friday 76}—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EXCLUSION STILL HOLDS THE FIELD. 


E see nothing in Mr. Asquith’s speech in Tuesday’s 
debate to make us waver in our belief that the 
Prime Minister intends in the end to accept Exclusion— 
unless, of course, some miracle were to open out a line of 
least resistance in another direction. Our ground for 
this belief is easily stated. If Mr. Asquith had made up 
his mind that Exclusion was impossible, if he were deter- 
mined, as many of his Liberal supporters declare he is, 
not to allow Exclusion, but merely meant to propose some 
unacceptable substitute such as “Home Rule within 
Home Rule,” which has no chance of averting civil war 
because it would be unanimously rejected by the Ulster 
Protestants, assuredly he would say so at once. If 
Exclusion were not his policy, nothing would be simpler 
than to say so at once, and thus avoid those very great and 
real risks which he runs by allowing the impression to 
prevail that there is to be Exclusion. The first of these 
dangers is in his own party. Undoubtedly the belief, or 
rather the dread, that Mr. Asquith will yield in regard to 
Exclusion is not only causing perturbation amongst his 
Nationalist allies, but producing great bitterness among that 
section of politicians, not very numerous perhaps, but still 
important, who are represented by the Daily Chronicle 
and the Daily News. Tosay that they become furious at the 
mere suggestion of Exclusion is to put the matter mildly. 
Why on earth should Mr. Asquith annoy them, and run 
the risk of driving some of them to kick over the traces, 
if in the end he means to adopt their policy of refusing 
Exclusion? To irritate large sections of his followers 
is what no statesman and no party leader ever does 
gratuitously. Mr. Asquith is surely not a sort of political 
practical joker who would think it funny a month hence 
to turn round upon his Radical followers and say: ‘‘ How 
nicely I took you fellows in! You got into a pretty fuss 
about something which was never going to happen. It 
made me roar to see the state you were in, and ail for 
nothing.” Unquestionably, if Mr. Asquith does not mean 
to grant Exclusion, he is playing his hand in the maddest 
fashion. But if his action is inexplicable on the theory 
that he has decided against Exclusion, it is perfectly 
intelligible if he has come to the conclusion that, since he 
will not have civil war, he must have Exclusion as the 
only way out. In that case, no doubt, he would think it 
wise to break the disappointment gradually to his Radical 
supporters. If he had plumped out Exclusion at the 
beginning, he would probably have caused an explosion, 
whereas there is a hope that six weeks’ or two months’ talk 
on the matter may to some extent accustom his followers 
to the idea. The Duchess of Malfi in the play asks 
Bosola why he did not tell her at once that her execution 
had been decided upon, but put her off with a series of 
vague generalities. Bosola, who, if grim, is not unfriendly, 
replies: “It was to bring you by degrees to mortification.” 
Mr. Asquith knows that the Radicals will be mortified by 
his decision, but wishes them to reach that point by 
degrees. 

There is yet another reason why, in our opinion, Mr. 
Asquith would, if Inclusion at all costs is his policy, have 
announced it on Tuesday, and told people they were 
absolutely and entirely mistaken in thinking that his 
p'an was for Exclusion. In that case he must have said: 
“I do not wish yet to disclose exactly what my plan 
is, but in order that there shall be no false hopes and mis- 
understandings, I am bound to tell you that those who 
think I can accept Exclusion are entirely mistaken. 
Exclusion is not compatible with the principles I have 
laid down. I cannot agree toit.” That would have been 
perfectly consistent with Mr. Asquith’s refusal to divulge 
his scheme prematurely, ard would have avoided the very 
great risk which he is now running of raising false 
hopes, and causing deep disappointment to those who in 
Ulster, and, indeed, in every part of the country, are 
making sure that there will be no civil war because 
the homogeneous Ulster, the Ulster of the six counties, is to 
be excluded. Mr. Asquith must know that if even now 
he were to announce that he was not going to allow 
Exclusion, and tha‘ the order must be “ Full steam ahead ” 
on to the rocks of civil war, there would be something like 





consternation amongst the thousands of le who 

his original speech with a sense of heartfelt relief Pee 
they held it to mean the only solution which can now save 
us from civil war. To hold out food to a famishing man 
and then when it is within his grasp to whisk it away, ig 
the height of madness. But if people would be disa 
pointed now and feel the anger which disappointmest 
causes, what would be their feelings six weeks hence 
when to the shock of disappointment would be added the 
terrifying thought that we were already almost on the rocks 
and that the fatal Bill was to be introduced at once and 
forced through Parliament? Every week, every day, in which 
a no-Exclusion decision, if it has to come, is delayed must 
make things worse. 

Quite apart from the feeling in this country, the sense 
of injury in the Ulstermen would be very deeply stirred, 
Already close observers notice the growth in Ulster of 
that dangerous sense of fanatical elation which comes in 
all movements of a revolutionary character before the 
final outbreak—a temper which renders the task of the 
moderate element very much more difficult; a temper, in 
short, akin to the mood of those who, when they believe that 
a dangerous operation is almost certain to be necessary, 
clamour to be rid of the anxiety, and insist on getting it over 
as quickly as possible. That is a grave danger now, but 
it is a danger which will be multiplied a thousandfold 
if Ulster’s hopes of escape from civil war are suddenly 
dashed to the ground. For remember that though the 
feelings of the Ulstermen are on edge, and though they are 
excited, as men always must be, by the imminent sense of 
doom, they are not anxious to fight. All the talk about 
their “longing for a scrap,” “enjoying the excitement,” 
and so forth, is mere conventional nonsense. The Ulster 
people no more want to face rifle fire and shell fire than 
do the inhabitants of London or any other English city 
or county. They value their lives as much as we do. 
They dread the thought of being shot down, and they 
would be intensely relieved to hear that there was 
an honourable escape for them from the heavy re- 
sponsibilities they have undertaken. But remember 
os that though they dread civil war so greatly, 
there is something which, rightly or wrongly, they dread 
infinitely more, something which they are now pledged 
in honour not to endure—that is, being placed under a 
Dublin Parliament. It is folly for the Liberal Party to 
trade upon the fact that the Ulstermen hate the thought of 
bloodshed, and would avoid it if they possibly could with- 
out giving up that of which the loss is more hateful than 
death. But it is worse than folly, it is sheer madness, 
to imagine that the dreadful situation with which we are 
now faced may be made easier by first encouraging amongst 
men placed as the Ulstermen are placed the thought that 
there is an honourable escape from civil war, and then 
suddenly telling them that they have been fooled for the 
last two months, and that there never was any real intention 
of finding them an honourable way out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

We say with all deliberation that if Mr. Asquith 
has never meant Exclusion, then his action is not only 
inexplicable, but fixes a responsibility upon him so 
terrible that we do not care to define it in words. He 
would have deliberately blown the furnace of civil strife 
hotter than it was before, and would stand before the 
country without the slightest excuse for having done so. A 
word from him would have prevented this extra aggrava- 
tion of the difficulty, and he refused to give it. Until this 
shall be proved by Mr. Asquith’s words, when he makes his 
statement at the beginning of April, we absolutely refuse 
to believe it possible. 

But it will be said: “ If your view is the true one, why 
did not Mr. Asquith say clearly and at once that he meant 
to concede Exclusion?” We have supplied one part of 
what in our opinion is the answer in what we have said 
above. Mr. Asquith wanted, like a prudent Parliamentary 
tactician, to let his extremists down gradually, to bring 
them by degrees to his view, or at any rate to accepting 
his view, with a sense of chastened rather than violent 
mortification. In addition to this, Mr. Asquith, like all 
Prime Ministers, is intent upon securing his daily or 
hourly majority in the lobbies for the essential financia! work 
in which Parliament is now engaged, and must be engaged 
under the rules and customs of the Constitution till the end 
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securing his necessary votes in Supply and preventing 
a catastrophe in some division, it is his business to 
keep his majority intact, and to run no risk of throwing 
any section of his followers into temporary sulks. 
He might easily have done this had he prematurely 
announced that he meant to escape from civil war 
through the doorway of Exclusion. Such an announce- 
t, definitely made at the beginning of the Session, 
might have provoked the Nationalists to give him a 
lesson by letting his majorities run low, even if they 
did not mean actually to turn him out. But this 
chastening of the Government might easily have been 
carried too far and an accident might have happened. 

After Mr. Asquith has got his fiuancial business through, 
sulks and disappointments will not matter half so much, 
and he might very well calculate that by skilful driving, 
“waiting and seeing,” yielding and delaying, he could 
manage to keep his Ministry going. He will not have 
his back against any financial wall, and the worst part 
of the explosion will come whilst Parliament is enjoying 
its Easter recess. When it reassembles the Nationalists 
will be in a position to tell him explicitly whether they 
mean to adupt the attitude that the Bill is ruined and that 
they will have no more of it, or whether they will take an 
Irish Parliament with an Irish Executive for a part of 
Ireland as an instalment, and then try to win over the 
six counties of Ulster by showing that they can be much 
better and more sympathetically governed from Dublin than 
from London, or whether they will throw over the whole 
Bill and go back to the status quo. 

Most politicians, we suppose, would say that Mr. 
Redmond would certainly reject Exclusion and elect for 
the destruction of the Bill. That Mr. Redmond would 
threaten such a course we do not doubt, but our own con- 
viction is that he would not persist in it. People forget 
what a very strong position Mr. Asquith now holds for 
fresh bargaining with the Nationalists. In the first 
place, he can tell them, perfectly truly, that if they 
will not accept temporary Exclusion, the only 
alternative is a General Election, and that a General 
Election must throw away the whole work of the last two 
years, and with it the hopes of the Plural Voting Bill, 
upon which the Government, erroneously as we think, 
build so greatly. In all probability Mr. Redmond 
would be inclined to reply to this: “You cannot 
frighten us Nationalists with a General Election, because 
we know that, however inconvenient to us, it would 
be far more inconvenient to you. It would mean the 
loss of the Welsh Bill as well as the Home Bule Bill, 
and the Welsh area section of your followers whom you 
dare not alienate by a General Election.” 

That sounds a strong point, but remember, if driven 
into a corner, Mr. Asquith has another card which he 
can play. That is his own resignation. If the Irish 
msist upon their pound of flesh and upon the pledges 
which were made to them when they voted for the Budget, 
it will always be open to Mr. Asquith to say that he, at 
any rate, must resign and leave it to some other Liberal 
statesman, if he can be found, to face the problem of civil 
war. But can anyone seriously suppose that the present 
Government could survive the resignation of Mr. Asquith 
and of those members of the Cabinet who would go with 
him? In the threat of resignation Mr. Asquith holds a 
winning card,a card which, in our opinion, would force 
the Nationalist leaders to do their utmost to persuade the 
South and West of Ireland to accept Exclusion as the best 
of a bad job. 

There remains for us, and for others who regard Exclusion 
as the only way out which is left, to meet what we may 
call the “ physical impossibility” argument, the argument 
that you cannot fit the Exclusion of the six counties into 
the present Bill, and that therefore it is no good to talk 
about it. On this matter we have tried an experiment, the 
experiment of asking an expert Parliamentary draftsman 
to sketch for us the consequential amendments which it 
would be necessary to make in the Bill if the area to 
Which the Home Rule Bill is to be applied is not to be all 
Ireland, but Ireland minus the six counties. This sketch 
of the necessary consequential amendments we hope to be 
able to publish next Saturday. We do not say that the 
result will be a good Bill, because the basis of the whole 
thing—ie., the existing Home Rule Bill—is bad; 
but we do say with confidence that the Bill thus 
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amended is no physical impossibility, and that it 
would be ten thousand times less bad, or, if you will, less 
impracticable, than civii war. 





THE ALLEGED BETRAYAL OF THE SOUTH. 


W* desire here to say a word to those who argue that 

the House of Lords and the Unionist Party, by 
assenting to the Exclusion of the six counties from the 
Home Rule Bill—for, remember, they caunot now be 
excluded without the assent of the Lords—would be 
betraying the Protestants and Loyalists in the South 
and West. Such an accusation of betrayal is surely a 
great misuse of terms. We fully admit the duty of 
the Unionist Party to do the very best they can for the 
Loyalists and Protestants in the South and West and in 
the counties of Doneyal, Cavan, and Monaghan. We 
contend, however, nay, we can prove, that in the exist- 
ing circumstances the Unionist Party, by consenting 
to Exclusion, far from betraying the Southern Pro- 
testants and Loyalists, will be doing the very best 
that can be done for them. No doubt if the Unionist 
Party had the power to maintain the Union in the 
whole of Ireland, and could destroy the Home Rule 
Bill, it would be most unjust to give Exclusion tothe six 
counties and abandon the cause of the Union in the 
rest of Ireland. But as every sane man knows, these 
are not the alternatives. The Unionist Party and the 
House of Lords are not in a position to prevent the 
passage of the Home Rule Bill. Though we believe, as 
we most firmly do, that the only true solution of the Irish 
problem is the maintenance of the Union, we must face the 
facts and not feed ourselves on delusions. As we have 
said, the alternatives before us are the possibility of 
obtaining the Exclusion of the six counties and of the Bill 
passing exactly as it is at the present moment, with the 
absolute certainty of civil war in Ulster as the result. 

We are convinced that, as things stand, civil war 
would be the greatest disaster that could possibly fall 
upon the Southern Unionists. As a far-seeing Protestant 
correspondent in the South of Ireland lately wrote to 
us, the position of Loyalists in the South while civil war 
was raging in the North would be horrible beyond words. 
The excitement in the South and West would be very 
great indeed, and any news of a Loyalist victory in 
North-East Ulster, or of some anti-Roman Catholic 
movement there, which it is no good disguising from our- 
selves must be the result of civil war, would be certain to 
call forth fierce reprisals in the South. The extreme Roman 
Catholics and Nationalists, the men of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, in the South would say to themselves: “* We 
cannot go North to help our coreligionists there and to 
teach the Ulster traitors a bloody lesson, for we have no 
organization to do that, and the Imperial Government not 
only will not help us todoso, but puts obstacles in our way. 
What we can do, however, is to make the Protestants here 
feel the strength of our arms. They are traitors 
to Ireland and shall meet the traitors’ fate.” And 
it is certain when this was the temper of the extremists 
in the South, the Government would not only be drawing 
all troops from the South and West, but the great bulk 
of the police. In other words, at a moment of great 
excitement, and when the vindictive passions of the 
extremists would be stirred to the depths by rumours of 
the maltreatment of the Roman Catholics in the North, 
the Protestants and Loyalists in the South would be left 
absolutely defenceless. 

Granted that we cannot defeat the Home Rule Bill as a 
whole, which is undoubtedly the situation at the moment, 

ixclusion, instead of being the betrayal of the Southern 
Unionists, is our only way of protecting them. It is clear 
that under Exclusion the Loyalistsand Protestants in the 
North would hold as hostages for the good behaviour of the 
South and West a very large body of Roman Catholics 
and Nationalists. These Roman Catholics and Nationalists 
would not be touched as long as there was no persecu- 
tion in the South and West, but their presence must 
be a restraining influence on the Dublin Parliament 
and the Dublin Executive. If Exclusion takes place, 
they must make an effort, in Sir Edward Carson’s phrase, 
to win the excluded part of Ulster, and the only way 
to win the six counties would be by showing the North 
that the Dublin Government could hold the balance 
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with absolute fairness between the two sections of the 
population. 

‘'o return to our point. Exclusion could only be called 
a betrayal of the South and West if Unionists here or 
Unionists in the North had the power to stop the Home 
Rule Bill by any means other than an actual recourse to 
civil war. As they have not got it in their power, and as 
civil war, as we have shown, must bring terrible disasters 
on the South while it was in progress, we say with 
absolute conviction that the best friends of the loyal 
minority in the South and West are those who, like our- 
selves, advocate Exclusion as the only way of preventing 
civil war. Civil war if it comes will be a matter not of a 
few days or weeks but of many months of turmoil and 
af social agony. The proper way to convince the Loyalists 
of the South and West that what we are proposing is not 
betrayal, but protection for them, is to ask them to con- 
sider seriously how they are to live during those months of 
agony, and how, completely isolated as the bulk of them 
are in a population that would then be bitterly hostile, 
they are to obtain help. We are convinced that the 
most far-seeing of the Loyalists in the non-excluded area 
have already realized this fact, and that as soon as they 
think the matter out properly it will be realized by the 
remainder. 

Once again—-we care not how often wo repeat it— 
the most dreadful fate that could possbly be in store 
for the Loyalists of the South and West is civil war in 
the North, and civil war unquestionably there will be 
unless we can obtain Exclusion. But the Loyalists of 
the South and West may say: “ But why cannot you 
get us a General Election or Referendum rather than 
Exclusion?” Our answer is that the Government bave 
refused both these perfectly sound and reasonable plans, 
and have made it clear that on these points they will not 
yield, for the very good reason that they know that to 
do so would mean absolute defeat. The only door 
which in their recklessness and cowardice they have not 
barred is Exclusion, and therefore, as practical men, Exclu- 
sion is the only demand which we can now make with any 
hope of success. If we make it with sufficient persistence 
and in good faith, and if the Loyalists of the South do not 
give the Liberals an apparent excuse for refusing it by an 
injudicious opposition—see how the Radicals have snatched 
at the straw held out to them by an inept article in the 
Irish Times—we shall get Exclusion, and thus avoid civil 
war. 








HONOURS, PARTY FUNDS, AND THE REMEDY. 


ORD SELBORNE had, we believe, public opinion in 

the best sense behind him when he made his protest 

in the House of Lords against the sale of honours in order 
to fill the party exchequer. His speech was admirable 
for its moderation and common-sense. In spite of Mr. 
Asquith’s message, through Lord Crewe, that “a contribu- 
tion to party funds had not been a consideration to him 
when recommending names to his Majesty for honours,” 
and in spite, also, of Lord Crewe’s statement of his belief 
that the same could be said by Mr. Asquith’s two pre- 
decessors in the office of Prime Minister, the world knows 
that, if we have not actually reached the point of buying 
and selling honours, we have come perilously near it. 
We are not, of course, accusing Mr. Asquith of making a 
false statement, but we do accuse him of putting his head 
in the sand and declaring that he can see nothing to be 
ashamed of. No one who knows anything about our 
politics would dream of asserting that the Whips or 
anybody else ever go to the Prime Minister and say: 
“I have got a cheque for £50,000 in my office from old 
So-and-so. You can easily guess what for. Please, there- 
fore, put his name down for a peerage in the next Birthday 
List.” A Whip who talked like that, or went within a 
thousand miles of such talk, would lose his office 
within twenty-four hours as either corrupt or mad. 
It is as well understood that the Prime Minister 
must never hear anything about the unpleasant side 
of the Whip’s business as it is that a fine lady must 
never hear specially unsavoury domestic details about 
the sewers, the disposal of “soil,” and so forth from 
the housekeeper, the estate mason, or the gardener. 
Such details are never mentioned to ears polite, and it is 
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Minister ought not to hear the sordid details 
with party funds. 

What the Whips say to him is something of this kina. 
“I think it would be an excellent thing if you could 
recommend Jones fora peerage [or baronetage, or whatevey 
may be the honour which is thought appropriate to 
Jones}. I know people abuse him, but he is really a 
capital fellow, and I cannot tell you what hard and 
self-sacrificing work he has done for us. When I am 
in a tight place there is no man I feel more inclined to © 
to than to him. He never wants to drive bargains, and hig 
services to the party are really beyond praise. Not on} 
does he thoroughly deserve recognition for all he has done 
but if he gets it, it will show others what is the proper war 
of helping us. Some people seem to think that criticizing 
and calling us names and worrying generally is party 
loyalty, whereas Jones’s idea has always been to help us 
when we are in difficulties rather than when all is going 
well.” The Premier, of course, being a man of experience, 
is most careful to ask no more questions. He talks about 
the extreme difficulties he has in making up his honours 
list, and what a worry the whole thing is, but adds that, 
though he can make no sort of promise, he quite thinks 
that “something ought to be done for a man who has 
behaved so well as you show me Jones has.” But it is 
not only the Prime Minister who is protected from having 
to face the mere market view of honours. We do not suppose 
that even the most hardened of Whips would ever tolerate 
a direct offer from a millionaire such as the following: 
“If you will promise to get me made a peer I will give you 
£50,000.” 

Any self-respecting Whip would at once “get on 
the high horse” if the thing were put to him in such a 
crude way as that. He would shut his interlocutor up, and 
tell him that any such proposition wou!d make it absolutely 
impossible for him ever to mention the applicant’s name 
to the Prime Minister, that it was an absolute delusion to 
think that honours could be bought, that no bargains were 
ever made, and that any attempt to make them would at 
once put the applicant out of court for good and all. But 
though the Whip would say this, we venture to assert 
that, in the case of a particularly “warm” man in the 
financial sense, he would let it be understood that the fauz 
pas could be forgotten, and would admit that generous 
subscriptions to the party funds, “without dishonouring 
conditions,” were a party service which would not be ignored. 
In fact, he would in a discreet way create the impression 
which was produced by the Scotch minister in the famous 
story. A self-made millionaire whose conduct had not 
been immaculate called a friendly minister to his sick- 
bed and addressed him as follows: “ Ah, minister, I know 
I have led a very bad life, but Iam rich now, and do you 
think it would help at all if I gave £100,000 to the Kirk ?” 
The minister is said to have replied that the tenets of his 
Church would not allow him to say that such a gift 
could make any difference, or influence in the least the 
fate of the donor. ‘“‘ But,” he added, “nevertheless I 
canna’ help thinkin’ that it is an experiment well worth 
the trying.” The party Whip is bound to tell plain- 
spoken bargainers that their offers of purchase can be 
of no avail, but he, too, makes it clear that the experi- 
ment of an entirely unconditional subscription is well 
worth trying. 

But though it is clear that at present party services are 
rewarded by titles, that a very important part of party 
service consists in contributions to the central funds, and, 
further, that everybody but the Prime Minister knows 
that this comes perilously near to the sale of honours 

though, in a word, public opinion condemns the present 
system, such condemnation is of little use unless we 
can provide a remedy. For ourselves, we have no doubt as 
to what would prove, we will not say an absolute cure, but 
something which would go very near to being a cure—a 
remedy that would keep the disease well under control. 
Party funds will always be needed, and by hook or by 
crook the party Whips will obtain them. At present the 
only method open to them is by the virtual sale of honours. 
The purist will say: “ Why not make ita rule that party 
services are not to be rewarded by honours?” That, as 
Lord Selborne and everyone else admits, is impracticable. 
Under our party system party services must be rewarded. 
But if that is so, how is it possible to say that large con- 
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it is obvious that the Whips consider them to be so, 


ill report them as party services? In our opinion, 
= oa ~— is to find oan other method of providing 
the necessary party funds. If they are provided, as we 
believe they can be, on another system, the form of party 
service which tends so easily to degenerate into the sale of 
honours can be got rid of. In eliminating anything in 
the nature of a sale of honours by what we are 
going to propose, we shall secure a double advantage. 
Not only are honours now, in effect, sometimes sold 
for large contributions, but there is a tendency for 
policies also to be purchased by subscriptions. Our 
readers will not have forgotten how the Spectator 
showed that Mr. Cecil Rhodes not only induced the Irish 
Party by a large subscription to declare their policy in the 
way which he desired—there was no secret about that matter 
—but bargained privately with Mr. Schnadhorst, the Liberal 
wirepuller, for an undertaking that the Liberal Govern- 
ment would not make the evacuation of Egypt part of 
their policy. Mr. Rhodes was then specially intent upon 
his Cape-to-Cairo Railway. And here we may note, as a 

roof of how completely such negotiations are kept from 
the leaders, that Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, in a letter 
to the Spectator, declared, both on his own behalf and on 
behalf of Sir William Harcourt, that the statement pub- 
lished by the Spectator as to Mr. Rhodes’: action was a 
lie. Mr. Rhodes was able, by publishing in the Spectator 
his correspondence with Mr. Schnadhorst, to show that 
the statement was perfectly correct. Whether there 
have been other instances of this kind we do not know, 
but unquestionably there is a danger of policies, like 
honours, being sold if the Whips have to rely — great 
gifts from a few plutocrats to replenish their funds. 

It is not for us as Unionists to make specific suggestions 
to the Liberal Party. Such suggestions would be sure to 
be treated asan impertinence. We may, however, without 
offence, make them to our own party, though, as a matter 
of fact, the model scheme we mean to propose could just 
as well be adopted by the Liberals as by the Unionists. 
We propose that, instead of the Whips relying upon great 
subscriptions from a few people, they should democratize 
their appeal and obtain a fixed revenue in the following 
way. We start with the assumption, which we fancy will 
not prove to be far out, that the party wants some 

250,000 a year for its central organization. No doubt 
in some years not nearly so much would be required, while 
in others—for instance, in years of General Elections—a 
good deal more would be wanted. Still, taking one vear with 
another, and assuming that party funds are not wasted 
by speculations of the kind indulged in by Lord Murray 
with the intent to increase them, a steady £50,000 a year 
should provide enough savings if General Elections are 
held on an average every four years. 

Unquestionubly £50,000 a year could be obtained by 
an appeal to the party as a whole if that appeal were 
properly organized. It would surely be possible to find 
ten thousand Unionists throughout the country who would 
be willing to give £5 a year to the party funds—to back 
their political opinions by subscribing the kind of sum 
they are willing enough to subscribe toa golf club. Of 
course some constituencies are very much richer than 
others, but we take it that, of the five hundred and sixty odd 
constituencies in England, Wales, and Scotland, there must 
be at least five hundred in which it would be quite easy on 
an average to find twenty men who would bind themselves 
to give regularly £5 a year. To put it in another way, an 
average of £100 a year would be raised in every constituency 
towards the central funds, and thus the party would be 
entirely freed from having to lay itself under an obligation 
to rich individuals. Possibly in some cases it might be 
necessary to allow individuals in a constituency to make 
themselves responsible for several units of subscription, 
but the ideal would be a flat-rate subscription of £5 
from ten thousand subscribers. No doubt the first thought 
of the local organizations when approached would be to say 
that it would be impossible to get £100 a year for the 
central fund out of their constituencies, but we believe 
that when faced at closer quarters these difficulties 
would be easily surmounted. After all, three or four 
subscribers in each polling district or ward ought not 
to be difficult to find. It must, of coarse, be clearly 
understood that the ten thousand individual subscribers 
Would give their money freely, and not expect to exercise 


any more control over the way in which the money was 
spent or over the policy of the party than they did before, 
or than subscribers to a hospital do. A man who gives his 
five guineas a year to a hospital makes no claim to super- 
vise the work of the doctors. At the same time, the ten 
thousand guardians of the party—that is a bad name, but 
it must serve for the moment—might form a very useful 
consultative body. One man might be chosen by the 
twenty in each constituency, and these five hundred, or 
whatever was the exact number, might meet once a year 
in London or at the autumn party congress. They could, 
in fact, easily be given a position in the party which would 
ultimately make the post one which would be sought for 
by keen politicians. 

It will be said, perhaps, that our plan would have 
the disadvantage of imposing too heavy a burden on 
poor constituencies and too light a one on the rich. 
That, however, might easily be got over by allowing 
the rich constituencies or rich divisions to help the poor 
ones. If, for example, in the southern division of a county 
a good many more than twenty men could be found 
willing to bind themselves to give the annual £5, 
whilst not more than fifteen could be discovered in the 
northern division, it would be easy to effect a transfer, for 
we do not suggest that the twenty subscribers should be 
given any special power in the selection of candidates. 
That should be left, as now, to the local party organiza- 
tion. The twenty subscribing party guardians would be 
solely concerned with the central organization. To put a 
specific case, there would probably be in the St. George's, 
Hanover Square, division so many people willing to give 
their £5 a yeur that thirty or forty of them might be 
allotted to make good deficiencies in, say, Poplar, Bethnal 
Green, West Ham, Southwark, or Battersea. 

Our scheme will, of course, at the outset, be scouted as 
utterly impracticable, visionary,and absurd. Nevertheless 
we believe that it is sound in principle, though no doubt it 
could be greatly improved in detail. If carried out, it 
would prevent the party being placed under obligations of 
a most objectionable kind. Under it the Whips would be 
at liberty to recommend for recognition for party service, 
not merely the man with the long purse, but the man who 
had done the kind of party work of which no one need 
be ashamed. 

Betore we leave the subject we should like to endorse 
Lord Milner’s most useful suggestion to the effect that 
whenever an honour is given a statement should be made 
as to the grounds for conferring the distinction. That 
alone would be a very powerful check upon the bestowal 
of honours for nothing but a big subscription. 





THE MEXICAN ANARCHY. 


NVHE murder, or “ execution,” of Mr. Benton, a British 
subject, on Tuesday week at Juarez has made the 
tangle in Mexico an intense reality to Englishmen. If 
there is one thing we have been brought up to believe 
more strongly than another about the British conduct of 
affairs abroad, it is that violence and injustice to British 
subjects in any responsible country in the world will be 
avenged. Civis Britannicus sum is supposed to be a 
passport of as much potency as Civis Romanus sum ever 
was. The principle that the central Government of the 
British Empire will act as watch and ward over its 
citizens wherever they may be has often been insisted on 
to the point of pedantry by Great Britain, so strong has 
been the sense of the sacredness of the trust. Jenkins’s 
ear was avenged, though the ear Jenkins displayed in the 
House of Commons had very likely been taken from some- 
body else’s head. Palmerston was ready to go any lengths 
in the cause of the Gibraltar Jew, Don Pacifico. The case 
of Mr. Benton seems more glaring than many causes for 
which Great Britain in the past has mobilized her ships 
or troops. But there is, of course, this very great 
difference, that Great Britain, by respecting the spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine, bas in effect laid aside her 
right of direct intervention on the American Con- 
tinent. Even the avenging of outraged or assassinated 
British subjects has in this sense passed into the hands 
of the United States. That is the situation, which 
Sir Edward Grey accepted—but, in our opinion, accepted in 
much too helpless a manner— in bis statement in the House of 
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the Monroe Doctrine. For one thing, it conveniently rules 
out from the disputes of Europe the whole of the Western 
world. But if the United States is to be supported in 
her principle of “ hands off,” it is necessary to appreciate 
and emphasize fully all the implications of the Monroe 
Doctrine. We disavow the right of direct intervention 
only in return for a recognition by the United States, 
among other things, of her obligation to do police work 
for us. She asks us,as a mark of friendship and good 
feeling, not to do it for ourselves. Hence it follows that 
she must do it, for it is not to be supposed that British 
citizens may be freely assassinated without any satis- 
faction being sought. It is an absolute condition of our 
refraining from righting wrongs done to our people in 
Latin America that the United States shall take the respon- 
sibility on herself and bear it effectually. 

We do not think that anyone who grasps this simple 
fact will be able to approve of Sir Edward Grey’s state- 
ment in the House on Monday. It is wrong in all circum- 
stances to say that we are helpless—that under existing 
conditions we can do nothing. President Wilson invariably 
appeals to humanity. Very well; we do not think an 
appeal to humanity of much use in dealing with Mexican 
brigands, but if we could do nothing else we could 
explicitly urge upon President Wilson, in his own language 
and on his own terms, that humanity requires the avenging 
of the death of a British subject. Even if Sir Edward 
Grey’s words were not ill-advised in treating with the 
United States, whose honour and excellent intentions are 
not, of course, for a moment in doubt, the effect of a con- 
fession of helplessness is bound to be very bad in Mexico. 
The Mexican brigands will say: “The old days of British 
draconian severity are over. We can now kill British 
subjects with impunity. Nothing will happen. The 
Monroe Doctrine gets in the way.” We cannot believe 
that the difficulties are ever so great as to justify an 
open non possumus. Under the most complicated and 
delicate conditions in Egypt, Lord Cromer, hedged in and 
distraught by the Turkish Treaty, and the Capitulations, 
and the demands of the foreign bondholders, never once 
said: “ Circumstances are too strong for me. I can do 
nothing.” Rather he said: “It is scarcely possible to 
see how anything can be done. But it is certain that 
something must be done.” Sir Edward Grey, however, 
excused both the United States and the British Govern- 
ment in advance, as it were, in order to prepare the way 
for any disappointment that might follow. We may quote 
Sir Edward Grey’s words because of their importance 
as the starting-point of the negotiations which will 
follow :— 

“I should like to add that the fact that we are communicating 
with the Government of the United States does not, of course, 
imply that they have any responsibility for what has taken place ; 
the communications have been made because the United States 
ean alone, in this instance, exercise any influence to discover the 
truth and to get justice done. Juarez is close to the United 
States frontier, and we ourselves have no means of exercising 
imfluence in this region under present conditions.” 

The circumstances of the death of Mr. Benton are so 
obscure that it may bea long time before the truth is 
ascertained. General Villa, the joint-leader with General 
Carranza of the rebels, or Constitutionalists, in Mexico, 
was visited by Mr. Benton, who wished to protest against 
the continual looting and destruction practised by the rebels. 
Mr. Benton, who had been a very rich man, is said to have 
been almost ruined. Whether General Villa killed Mr. 
Benton with his own hand or had him tried and “ executed ” 
does not very much matter. General Villa has no right 
under international law to try anyone, as he is not a 
recognized belligerent. He has been a bandit most of his 
life, and the deeds to his record within the past few months 
are enough to prove that he is quite as “ bloodstained”’ as 
General Huerta, whom President Wilson has refused to 
recognize as President. It was one of Villa’s subordinates 
who performed the diabolical act of sending a train con- 
taining many innocent passengers into a burning tunnel at 
El Cumbre. In that affair at least ten Americans were 
burned to death. We can foresee nothing but bitter and 
eruel mortification as the result of Mr. Wilson’s policy of 
“watchful waiting,” while that policy means watching and 
waiting on such fiendish villainies. So far the effects of 
Mr. Wilson’s policy have been the very nemesis of paci- 
fism. General Huerta, as the de facto ruler of Mexico, at 
least had a better chance than anyone else of producing 


er Dine. 
order. But that was not enough for Mr. Wilson. With 
admirable yet fatal motives, he looked for personal perfee, 
tion in a land where it does not exist, at all events in 
public life. By gradual stages he has been deinah 
into a corner, and has at last come to the point of recog. 
nizing anarchy in preference to recognizing General Huerta 
By a very different route from that of a professed man of 
iron and blood, he has arrived for all practical Purposes 
at a purely cynical policy. He has removed the prohibition 
on the traffic in arms across the United States frontier 
and now looks on “ watchfully ” while American citizens 
and British subjects are killed and trains are sent full tilt 
into burning tunnels. This terrible state of affairs is the 
result of the primary error of supposing that you can 
dictate to a proud and independent country a | at the 
same time really respect its independence. “Things are 
what they are, and the consequences will be what they will 
be. Why, then, should we desire to be deceived?” The 
alternatives are to recognize whatever President has at the 
moment climbed to power, and to act as though Mexico 
were no longer an independent country. One or the other 
it must be. The latter policy has always meant a great 
campaign and a military occupation, although Mr. Wilson 
has steadily refused to see what be did not wish to believe. 
Pacifism is ending now, as so often, in the unnecessary 
effusion of blood. We fancy that Mr. Roosevelt, with a 
good deal of shouting and brandishing of the big stick 
which would have shocked peaceful souls, would prob- 
ably have awed the rebels sufficiently to prevent them, 
at all events, from murdering foreign subjects. There 
would have been in the air a feeling of the wisdom of 
restraint. 

As it is, cooing and honeyed words have brought the 
United States to a crisis in which it is doubtful whether 
war can be avoided. The Washington correspondent of 
the Times says opinion in the United States “is sclid that 
intervention is mevitable,” and adds :— 

“In the South-West the incident has inflamed the demand for 

a forward policy to the extent of absurd threats that Texas will 
act alone if Washington is obdurate. In the sophisticated East 
the tremendous gravity of the whole Mexican problem is under- 
lined ; but throughout the great provincial districts of the West, 
the Middle West, and the South opinion is shocked without being 
bellicose.” 
Provincial opinion, no doubt, has a determining influence. 
The uprising of the whole country could not be resisted. 
If such a spark suddenly ignited public anger as set tho 
United States aflame from end to end in 1898 when the 
‘Maine’ blew up in Havana Harbour, the momentum 
towards war could not be withstood by any Government. 
It was not certain that the Spaniards had blown up the 
‘Maine.’ The doubt made no difference. ‘ Remember 
the ‘Maine’!” was echoed from State to State, and 
became a battle-cry for the army and navy. Mr. Wilson 
has become the sport of events. It is a sad but instrue- 
tive lesson. The excellence of his motives remains 
unquestionable among the havoc of anarchy which they 
have created. As though to prove his singleness of 
mind, he is much more patient of the deaths of Americans 
than of the death of one Englishman. We earnestly 
hope that in the difficult days which are coming our 
Foreign Office will remember that the one unforgivable 
fault is publicly to profess helplessness. 





CABINET RECONSTRUCTION. 


HE defeat of Mr. Masterman in South-West Bethnal 
Green has induced many of the Liberal papers to 
make fresh references to what they describe as tho 
scandalous inconvenience caused by the law which requires 
a Minister to seek re-election when appointed to a new 
office. The law is not quite so general as this statement 
implies, for a mere shifting of Cabinet offices does not 
involve any re-election. The whole point is that there are 
certain offices of profit under the Crown, acceptance of 
which involves the vacation of the seat ; but there are other 
Ministerial offices which do not involve the vacation of a 
seat, and when a Minister is transferred from one of these 
to one of the previous category he must seek re-election. 
As to the general question whether the bulk of the 
Ministerial offices should be subject to this rule, we 
have come to the conclusion, since the passing of the 





Parliament Act, that it would be unwise to give up anything 
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which may tend to maintain popular control over the 


actions of a despotic Single Chamber. The present law is a 
yseful protection for the electors against the power which 
the Commons and their delegate Dictator, the Prime 
Minister, now wield. The law was originally made to 
rotect the country against the corruption of Parlia- 
ment through the action of the Crown. It is equally 
important under present conditions to protect the country 
against the Single Chamber and the Cabinet. Therefore 
we hope that, whatever party may be in power, the Opposi- 
tion will never be induced to consent to any measure for 
repealing this salutary law. 

The inconveniences which arise from the shifting of 
Ministers are not, in fact, due to the law which compels 
the vacation of their seats, but to the shifting itself. Not 
in this Cabinet only, but in all Cabinets, it frequently 
happens that as soon as a Minister has become familiar with 
his work in one Department he is shifted to another. 
Admittedly there are sometimes reasons of State to justify 
this shifting. It may be, for example, that a Prime 
Minister has come to the conclusion that a particular 
member of his Cabinet would be more useful at the 
Admiralty than at the Home Office, or vice versd; but 
apart from such considerations as reasonably justify a 
change, changes do occur which, so far as the public can 
perceive, have no other motive than the desire to give promo- 
tiun to a Minister who has served a certain term in what is 
considered a subordinate office. 

Therefore the question which we wish to put for- 
ward is whether it would not be possible to equalize 
all the principal offices of State—i.e., all Cabinet 
offices—so that no question of promotion or subordina- 
tion could arise. For example, there is no reason 
whatever why the office of Postmaster-General should be 
treated as inferior ia any way to the office of President of 
the Board of Trade. At present, as it happens, one office 
is paid £2,500 a year and the other £5,000; but not many 
years ago the President of the Board of Trade was only 
paid £2,000. Yet, even when that Minister was receiving 
the lower salary, his position was considered a higher 
one. The explanation here undoubtedly is that the 
Postmaster-General is in effect subordinate to the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and that position of subordi- 
nation cannot be altered without a general alteration 
in the relationship of the Post Office to the 
Exchequer. But though this particular problem is 
not an easy one to solve, it is quite easy to provide 
that, as regards salaries, all Ministers of Cabinet 
rank should be on an equal footing. A step in this direc- 
tion was taken when the salaries of the President of the 
Local Government Board and the President of the Board 
of Trade were raised to £5,000 a year; but there are still 
other Cabinet offices carrying much lower salaries. To 
raise every salary to £5,000 would involve a further 
charge on the taxpayer, and though that charge would 
be small in comparison with the burdens which Mr. Lloyd 
George so light-heartedly multiplies, the general feeling of 
the country would probably be that the Cabinet as a whole 
is sufficiently costly and that the total remuneration ought 
not to be increased. Our definite proposal, then, is that the 
Cabinet salaries should be equalized at £4,000 a year each, 
with the proviso that certain Ministers who are put to 
special expense for entertaining—namely, the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Secretary of State for 
India, the Secretary of State for War, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—should be allowed to draw up to £1,000 
a year each for that purpose. In connexion with the 
Secretary of State for India, it is worth while to take this 
opportunity of pointing out once more the injustice 
of charging his salary and the salary of the Under-Secre- 

tary upon the Indian revenues. These British politicians 
are members of a British Ministry, and they ought to be 
paid out of British taxes. The practice of charging their 
salaries upon Indian revenues is a scandal which ought 
to have been abolished long ago. We hold that India 
should do her sbare in providing that naval defence 
force without which she is peculiarly vulnerable, an 
obligation which she carried out in the days of the 
Company, but the fairness of this demand is obscured 
80 long as India is paying the salary of a British Cabinet 
Minister. 

At the same time that the salaries of the Cabinet are 








equalized, we feel very strongly that the number of 
Cabinet Ministers should be reduced. The present Cabinet 
is altogether unwieldy in numbers, and in practice 
large Cabinets tend to nullify their own purpose, for 
decisions are really made by a small group within the 
Cabinet. It is open to question whether not only the size 
of the Cabinet, but also the size of the Ministry as a 
whole, could not be reduced. From the point of view of 
Ministerial efficiency a good many of the under-secretary- 
ships might well be abolished. They exist,not for the purpose 
of strengthening the Administration, but for the purpose 
of rewarding political supporters, and thus they contribute 
to that quasi-system of corruption which, in some ways, 
is more injurious to political parties than the unabashed 
corruption with which we deal elsewhere. 

The question of Ministerial salaries naturally leads on 
to the question of pensions. At present there are a limited 
number of pensions for ex-Cabinet Ministers, which 
are given to those ex-Ministers whose financial position 
justifies them in asking for assistance from the State. 
We are strongly of opinion that a man who has served his 
country in Ministerial office ought not to be liable to be 
reduced to penury by a change of Government, and there- 
fore it is most desirable that the number of Ministerial 
pensions should be increased, and, further, should be made 
automatic. If expense is pleaded against our proposal 
that every Cabinet Minister who has held office for 
six years—not necessarily consecutive years—should have 
a pension of £1,500 a year, we may point to a method 
of obtaining the money without any extra burden on 
the taxpayer. There is one very obvious source from 
which any additional expenditure on salaries or pensions 
could be met—namely, by reducing the sum expended on 
the salaries of Members of Parliament. We purposely 
put the proposition in this way, not because we believe that 
the payment of Members of Parliament is justified or 
because we wish to see it continued, but in order to win 
the assent even of those persons who approve of payment 
of Members. 

Assuming that payment of Members is to continue, 
we contend that the membership of the House of Com- 
mons might usefully be cut down. At present the House 
of Commons is larger than any other Legislative Assembly 
in the world. Its size is mainly a matter of accident, 
and in any Constitutional reconstruction the member- 
ship might be reduced to, say, five hundred instead 
of six hundred and seventy Members. The country 
has certainly a right to say that, if Members of Par- 
liament are to be paid, it will not pay a greater number than 
is absolutely necessary. Needless to say, we put the proposi- 
tion in this form without prejudice to our general view that 
payment of Members is unnecessary, and that the particular 
way in which the present system of payment was inaugurated 
and is continued remains a public scandal of the worst 
character. The Members of the House of Commons, elected 
on the understanding that they were undertaking a volun- 
tary service, proceeded, by a bare party majority, without 
any explicit authority from the persons electing them, to 
vote themselves salaries of £400 a year apiece. If any 
other trustees had thus appropriated to their private 
advantage funds committed to their care, they would have 
rendered themselves liable to criminal prosecution. But, 
according to the new Radical doctrine, what is a crime in a 
private man is a virtue in a Member of Purliament. 
There is no reform that Unionists could promise at the 
next election which would meet with half so much general 
approval as an undertaking to abolish the payment of Mem- 
bers, at any rate until this practice had been formally 
sanctioned by a direct vote of the people on that issue 
only, and we are glad to note that this is now the declared 
opinion of the Unionist leaders. 








PAIN, LIFE, AND DEATH. 

EOPLE of delicacy are disinclined publicly to discuss 

the physical experiences of the act of dying, not because 

they are unwilling to console themselves with the modern 
belief that the process is easy, but because they shrink from 
a subject which may let loose a flood of morbid speculation. 
The evidence on the subject which many of them could 
produce is too closely and painfully associated with the 
memory of dead relations and friends for them to add it to 
the material of general debate. But no one could object to 
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the manner in which Professor J. Cook Wilson treated the 
subject in a letter to the Times of last Saturday. The dread 
that the apparent agony of many dying persons is a dire 
physical distress acutely felt is one of the greatest troubles 
to affectionate hearts. To be told, then, in simple and sincere 
words that one who passed through and recovered from such 
an agony—a prolonged struggle for breath painful to witness 
—was wholly unconscious of it, and was able to declare that 
be bad had “a very comfortable night,” is a message of 
comfort to a great many persons. They will be grateful to 
Professor Wilson for having overcome a natural reluctance to 
bring forward his evidence. 

On Tuesday Dr. Cameron Gillies followed up Professor 
Wilson’s communication with a letter in which he intro- 
duced the fascinating consequential question of the use 
of pain in the world. As he says, pain has been 
regarded as the greatest of evils and avery great mystery 
But it ceases to be a mystery if we regard it as 
what it really is—a condition of life. ‘ Without pain,” says 
Dr. Gillies, “ the human race would make no progress and we 
should have no evolutioa in Nature.” This may seem a hard 
saying to anyone whose thoughts turn instantly to some 
malign contrast between one person who spends a long life 
free from all physical suffering and another person, perhaps 
much more deserving, who endures a lifelong torture. 
Special cases, however, cannot alter the principle that pain 
is an absolute condition of existence, in the sense that it is 
the warning without which we should not be conscious of a 
declension from the true way of health. It is a danger-signal. 
Without it we should not even have a standard of health. 
Dr. Gillies quotes two very penetrating sayings which are 
prevalent in the Highlands of Scotland: “There is always 
peace before death” aud “ Where there is pain there is life.” 
These proverbs are only other ways of saying that Nature 
gives her warnings just so long as they areofany use. When 
life cannot possibly be saved warning is useless and pain 
ceases. It may be said that we have forgotten the terrible 
pain suffered in innumerable “incurable” diseases, but to say 
that the warning is a kind of malicious jest in those cases is 
only to assume that medical] science has reached finality and 
knows once for all which diseases are curable and which are 
not. But that is absurd. It is at all events true that in a 
critical illness the worst sign is the cessation of pain. 
Pain is a sign of struggle: of the remedial powers of 
the body combating the disease, and of the disease 
assaulting and trying to overcome the resistance of the 
body. Bacon in his essay on Death perceived the truth about 
the significance of pain when he pointed out the vainness of 
the friars, who in their books of mortification instructed their 
readers to imagine the pains of death by thinking what the 
pain is when the finger’s end is pressed or tortured. If so 
much pain came from the finger, what must the pain be when 
the whole body was corrupted and dissolved? But says Bacon, 
“many times death passeth with less pain than the torture of 
a limb; for the most vital parts are not the quickest of 
sense.” And again: “It is as natural to die as to be born; 
and to a little infant perhaps the one is as painful as the 
other.” 

Many men, probably most men, would take no care of their 
health at all were it not that the signal of pain cuts in upon 
their life like the stroke of a warning bell. They are startled 
and are called suddenly to attention, They see that they 
cannot go on in the old way. They must give up this or that 
habit, and plan their clothing and their diet according to a 
strict method. It is consonant with this conception of pain as 
a condition of life that the fear of death (the fear being itself a 
kind of pain) should become less keen as the great fact of death 
draws on. To a young man the thought of death is intolerable. 
When he is a schoolboy he probably almost persuades himself 
that he is immortal. At thirty he confesses to himself tbat 
he is not immortal, but his horror of the thought of death and 
his resentment against death are tremendous. With very 
old people this “almost bloodthirsty clinging to life,” as 
Matthew Arnold called it, is virtually unknown. It may be 
that it isa matter of vitality rather than of age, and that a 
very old person who had retained a high degree of vitality 
would be nearly as resentful’ of death as ever. But the vast 
majority of people certainly suffer a gentle and unconscious 
slackening of the senses. As they approach the portal of 
death they seem to be increasingly unconscious of its 











proximity. They are not crushed by the immensity of the 
great problem which they are about to solve. If they feel very 
strongly and persistently about anything, it is generally about 
the indifferent trifles of life. Nature, as Oliver Wendel} 
Holmes said, supplies her own anaesthetic. Anxiety to live 
isa form of pain implying the existence of a physical fitness 
for life. The danger-signal ceases to act when the warning 
would no longer serve a purpose. R. L. Stevenson remarked 
that some of the natives of the Marquesas Islands died for no 
reason except that under new political conditions, which 
offended their fundamental sentiments, they no longer had 
any interest in living. Seneca, similarly, had said that the 
cause of death might be what Bacon translated as “ niceness 
and satiety.” 

The “death agony” is an unscientific conception. The vast 
majority of persons pass from life to death in a state of coma 
or unconsciousness. Everyone who bas ever become uncon- 
scious from fainting, from virulent illness, or from an 
anaesthetic, has “died.” Indeed, every time we fall asleep 
we “die.” It is an illustration of the very vague distinction 
between death and states of the body which resemble death 
that no definition of death is possible except that it is a con- 
dition in which life cannot be restored. A “drowned” person 
who has ceased to breathe for perhaps half an hour is virtually 
dead, yet artificial respiration may restore life. If the body 
had been left alone, it would have been truly dead. The 
anticipation of death is the worst part of it, as Shakespeare 
recognized when he said that cowards die many times before 
their deaths, and as Browning appreciated when he definitely 
welcomed the approach of the “arch-fear in a visible shape,” 
praying that he himself might not creep past with bandaged 
eyes, but might face his end consciously and proudly—might 
“ feel the whole of it” and “fare like my peers, the heroes of 
old.” Contempt for death, regarded only as a tribute to 
Nature, is a spiritually fortifying frame of mind, and of 
course it is right to feel that a fair death honours the whole 
life. But, after all, in a physical sense it is true that no 
great draft on our heroism is necessary, for if “life is much 
flattered, death is much traduced.” 





THE GYPSIES. 
HERE are scandals which provoke indignation, but which 
suggest few remedies, and among the most difficult im 
this country is that of the gypsies. From time to time 
protests against their presence and the abuses which they 
create find their way into the papers, or are to be heard in the 
Law Courts, or at meetings of local Councils, but no proposal 
is made for dealing with them which can be regarded as final. 
One such protest was made on Monday by Mr. Justice Bray 
in charging the Grand Jury at the Surrey Assizes at (Guild- 
ford. Mr. Justice Bray spoke of the unsuccessful attempt 
which had been made by the late Sir William Vincent and 
himself to get an Act passed for the control of vagrants. 
He pointed out that there were many beautiful 
commons in Surrey which ought to provide enjoyment 
for the public, but which were spoiled by the presence of 
these vagrants, and he suggested that they ought to be 
controlled. The country, he thought, “should provide places 
where they might be encamped, and where they would be under 
the eye of the police and the sanitary authorities.” We hesitate 
to accept this latter proposal as a final solution of the 
gypsy scandal, but is it possible to suggest a better? Let 
us look at the difficulties in the way. 

Nobody who lives in a neighbourhood to which gypsies 
resort is likely to deny the inconveniences, and worse, of 
their presence. The “pitches” which they select for their 
camps are unspeakably filthy. They break down the hedges 
and the boughs of any trees they can reach to get wood for 
their fires; they trample down the grass, the brashwood, the 
flowers where they take their caravan or spread their 
tents; they litter the ground with broken pots, pans, rags, 
paper, old boots; their surroundings become as filthy 
as themselves—indeed, on this point it is almost im- 
possible to speak with exaggeration. They steal what they 
can and where they can, generally from cottagers and 
cottage gardens; thefts that have been brought to the writer's 
notice during the last twelve months include half a row of 
cabbages, a postman’s ferrets, and a sheep. The police find 
the greatest difficulty in dealing with thefts of this kind. 
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aan lew may not be discovered at once; the gypsies move 
on from one pitch to another, or cross the boundary which 
keeps them within the control of the police of a particular 
county or district; and evidence, of course, is not easy to 
rocure. Authority in other ways either does not succeed in 
dealing with them, or does not desire to do so; the education 
officer, for instance, finds his hands tied, for not only can he 
not catch the potential school pupils when be wants them, 
but they are not wanted at school; no respectable woman 
would have her child sit next to a gypsy’s child, nor does any 
master or mistress want the children in their clean school- 
That is the real head and front of their offence; the 


ooms. , 
community or the countryside knows how to deal with, or to 
put up with, cheating or pilfering, but it cannot away with 


dirt. ‘This is the first, essential point to bear in mind in con- 
sidering any possible solution of the gypsy problem. Methods 
which might succeed with other classes will not succeed with 
gypsies. It is an unpleasant fact, but one which must be faced. 
You must discover some process of dealing with men and 
women who have never known, and who do not wish to know, 
what cleanliness means. 

People sometimes talk about gypsies as if they were an 
attractive and picturesque community; they think of hand- 
some young men and women with curls and gold earrings, 
bronzed limbs, and flashing eyes; they speak vaguely of the 
gypsy’s splendid physique. They look at gypsies in terms 
of George Borrow and the Romany Rye; they remember 
Jasper Petulengro and Isopel Berners, and imagine that the 
encampments of which they catch sight ata distance invariably 
hold such brave and inspiriting personalities as those. Unfor- 
tunately, the facts are against them. Gypsies are no more 
picturesque or handsome than other people, and no cleaner or 
more attractive than they used to be. The gypsy of the 
twentieth century is still Crabbe’s gypsy of the eighteenth 
The gypsy’s family and the gypsy’s fate are still the 
same :— 


« .,., the Father, who from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 
Watched now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by. 
On ragged rug, just borrowed from the bed, 
And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 
In dirty patchwork negligently dressed, 
Reclined the Wife, an infant at her breast; 
In her wild face some touch of grace remained, 
Of vigour palsied and of beauty stained ; 
Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wants to state 
Cursing his tardy aid—her Mother there 
With gypsy-state engrossed the only chair; 
Solemn and dull her look; with such she stands, 
And reads the milkmaid’s fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of life; assumed through years 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears.” 


The gypsy’s father, the “ worn-out grandsire,” sits apart :— 


“ Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 
And half protected by the vicious Son, 
Who half supports him; he with heavy glance 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance; 
And by the sadness in his face appears 
To trace the progress of their future years ; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceit, 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ! 
What shame and grief, what punishment and pain, 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain— 
Ere they like him approach their latter end, 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend!” 


The penetrating vision of the poet may be set side by side 
with the picture drawn by the practised observer of country 
sights and country people. Gilbert White, writing to Daines 
Barrington on October 2nd, 1775, describes the “ peculiar 
people ” of his day :— 


“While other beggars lodge in barns, stables, and cow-houses, 
these sturdy savages seem to pride themselves in braving the 
severities of winter, and in living in the open air the whole year 
round. Last September was as wet a month as ever was known; 
and yet during those deluges did a young gypsy-girl lie-in in the 
midst of one of our hop-gardens, on the cold ground, with nothing 
over her but a piece of blanket extended on a few hazel-rods bent 
hoop-fashion, and stuck into the earth at each end, in circum- 
stances too trying for a cow in the same condition: yet within 
this garden there was a large hop kiln, into the chambers of which 
she might have retired had she thought shelter an object worth 
her attention.” 


That is the same tribe of which Calverley wrote a hundred 
years later. They were needing supervision then; but the 








control of the police was not much more effective. Prisom 
follows theft— 
“ But out again I come, and show 
My face nor care a stiver, 
For trades are brisk and trades are slow, 
But mine goes on for ever.” 

That is, indeed, the truth: and a trade that goes on for ever is 
difficult to regulate. But there are increasing reasons for a 
fresh attempt to deal with the gypsy’s trade and his conditions 
of life—reasons which a hundred, even fifty and thirty, years 
ago did not exist, or were not appreciated as they are to-day. 
The town is being pushed or scattered into the country; and 
the open space is becoming more and more valuable and 
valued. It is worth too much to the community to allow it 
to be monopolized and spoiled by the dirtiest vagrants in the 
country. Again, the community has come to look with a dif- 
ferent eye upon its duty to certain of its members. Inparticular, 
it has set its face against the ill-treatment of children; and 
it cannot be denied that gypsy children suffer privations and 
misery which we do not tolerate in the case of those of other 
classes. They are starved and neglected; they are dragged about 
the country in the rain, the snow, the frost ; in the winter they 
must be in almost perpetual pain and misery, and throughout 
the year they get no education or teaching; they are given 
no chance of living a more useful or a more human life; 
their conditions and their prospects are little better than those 
of animals—indeed, they cannot be said to be so healthy as 
those of the New Forest pigs and ponies. For these reasons, 
and first and foremost among them for the reason that ideas 
of cleanliness are unknown to the tribe, we see little chance of 
improving matters by herding them into certain fixed areas. 
Such areas would be plague spots which would be at once 
resented and avoided by the neighbourhood. They would 
amount, too, to a form of toleration of existing con- 
ditions; whereas what is wanted is not toleration but 
abolition of those conditions. There is, however, one practical 
step towards a better state of things which might be taken, 
and which ought to have been taken before now. We believe 
that it is not known, within many thousands, what is the number 
of gypsies in these islands. When it comes to trying to see 
what is the size of the problem, no statistics are available. 
There ought to be such statistics, It is surely a matter which 
does not pass the wit of County Councils to arrange a census 
of gypsies. If one census seemed to give incomplete figures, 
two or three might give us the information we need. With 
each census a licence or ticket of some kind would be issued 
to each gypsy, on which would be entered his name, and 
particulars of his family, if he had any; and this licence he 
would be liable to produce when required. We should in this 
way obtain the first essential condition preceding some 
measure of control; we should know the numbers we had to 
deal with. Later, we might go on to some further system of 
control—perhaps by limiting the possibilities of migration, 
that is, by localizing certain families, who would thus be 
under supervision as regards the treatment of their children. 
But the question of control is a wide one, and can only be 
properly considered in the light of knowledge of numbers. 
That is the first object to be aimed at, and it is so plain in 
its scope, tiresome though it may be in achievement, that there 
is really no excuse for County Councils neglecting it any 
longer. 

But though we think Mr. Justice Bray’s scheme for official 
and supervised encampments for gypsies impracticable, it 
must not be supposed that we oppose his plea for “control.” 
On the contrary, we are all for control, control leading to 
gradual extinction. We want this, not because we condemn 
the open-air life, the life of the camper and of the sleeper 
under the stars. We want more, not less, camping. But 
the gypsies are the enemies of clean camping. They often 
make it impossible by their unspeakable pollutions, and 
generally bring the open-air life into loathing and contempt. 





AMERICAN GAMES. 


“ IVE me the making of a nation’s ballads, and I care 

not who makes her laws,” was said, not by Fletcher 
of Saltoun, but by a friend whom he reports. The historic 
remark would be equally apt if “games” were substituted 
for “ballads.” The extraordinary development of organized 
athletic pastimes during the last half-century opens up a 
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new aspect of social and national life and its expression, 
We can study the character of a people by analysing the 
character, even the technique, of the sports which so grip 
their interests and so bealthfully (as a rule) occupy their 
leisure hours. A case in point is the great spectacular 
exposition of baseball which his Majesty the King and a 
large assemblage of his subjects viewed on Thursday with 
wonder and interest. 

Baseball is America’s national game. It is also a socio- 
logical index to the American character, as sure in its results 
as American literature or daily habits. England, curiously 
enough, has nowadays at least two national games—cricket 
and football. Probably the latter should be studied as a 
pair of vanities, rather than as one. And, of course, these 
three games are an index to the English character. It would 
be straining a new hypothesis to urge that such expressions 
of a people’s nature are complete or final. They give 
glimpses, at times revelations, of some salient characters; 
that is all; but it is something of a sociological picture 
already. 

The American people has behind it the development, under 
different conditions from our own, of several centuries, A 
priori, that is long enough to produce a real differentiation of 
character, and even of physical type. We speak of the 
American people; some day men of science may speak of 
the American race. That period, again, has been sufficient for 
the evolution of definite varieties of popular pastimes. It is 
interesting to notice that not till the organization of the 
States was fully established did this athletic evolution become 
definite. Nation-building leaves no time for play. But early 
in the nineteenth century men of sporting genius (if the 
phrase may be allowed) saw in a boys’ game, which was not 
rounders, but rather an American variety of it, the makings 
of a great popular pastime. It was just at the epoch when 
England was developing (from the old parent-elements of all 
“implemented games ”) her own first national game of cricket. 
Now, it was quite possible for baseball to have developed on 
cricket lines, and cricket on those of basebail. But un- 
doubtedly what prevented this, and has made the two games 
what they are, was the respective temperaments of the two 
peoples. 

The familiar characteristics of baseball are, generally, 
rapidity of action, and multiplicity of action; every player 
is doing something throughout the game, whether maneuvring, 
moving, throwing, or hitting; and the co-operation of the 
players is extraordinarily well developed. The game is like 
living chess in which all the pieces are moving at the same 
time. The scheme of the game, along and about the 
“diamond,” orientates this concerted activity, and every one 
knows his position toan inch. Both the “coacher,” who does 
not play, but gives a general's orders from near “ first base,” 
our “point,” and the “catcher,” who is our wicket-keeper, 
organize the maneeuvres of the fielders. The catcher and 
“ pitcher,” who corresponds to the bowler, though his bowling 
is a throw with a snapping wrist, have a perfect understanding, 
and a code of signals. 

These latter details bear the hall-mark of the American 
genius for organization. That genius is undoubted, as both 
battlefields and business operations have proved. One may 
say of it that it develops every element in a scheme which is 
able to serve it; it is thorough and exhaustive. 

The impetuous rush of the game—there is neither waiting, 
nor marking time, nor playing out time—expresses (as it was 
produced by) the American rapidity of nervous reaction, the 
restlessness and that go-ahead quality which is affectionately 
(as it were) termed hustling. When this character is in action 
it, of course, produces critical and thrilling moments both in 
the “ diamond” and in the “wheatpit.” No dull moment ever 
intervenes. 

Time is money, and a baseball match occupies scarcely a 
longer period than an English football contest. The“ crowded 
hour of glorious life” is surely an American ideal. 

In its rapidity and concentrated excitement English football 
resembles baseball. Itis proverbial that cricket is too slow 
for Americans. But the popular enthusiasm of Englishmen 
for football makes us pause. It would seem that, if cricket 
is slow, the English prefer a slow game in summer and a 
fast game in winter. But baseball has its season from 
April to October. It seems as if the phlegmatic English- 
man were being “speeded up”; at any rate, complaints 
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have been made of cricket. Here there is an American 
influence on England; for of late years in various games 
and athletics America’s workmanlike methods and capacity 
for getting to the heart of a game, and consequently of 
playing it without pause or dead-points, have impressed oyp 
players at home. 

The proverbial Englishman, slow to act and of great silence, 
is disproved by the crowds who watch the football cup-ties, 
He is passing. But a racial differentiation remains, and the 
American will always be quicker. 

The technique of baseball is profoundly interesting to the 
student of the dynamics of games. Some thirty years ago 
the bowling, or rather “ pitching,” was revolutionized. 
then made legal to throw the ball. Hence the wonderfal 
armour of prgof which the “catcher” wears. But mere pace 
soon gave way to graduated pace and swerving. Never in the 
history of sport has the human hand shown such control over 
an implement as the hand of a pitcher over the flight of the 
ball. Much superstition has gathered round this, and many 
fabulous performances, corkscrew swerves, swerves reversed, 
jumping balls, and so forth, are on the lips of crowds. Being 
allowed no run, as the bowler is at cricket, the pitcher has 
brought to a fine art the mechanism of stance and delivery 
The same is true of the batter, who has to deal with full. 
pitches only, very different from bouncing balls. The attitudes 
of tLese men are a revelation to cricketers. 

The fielding is world-famous. Since the fielder has several 
wickets, so to speak, at which he may get a man out, and 
since the space behind the batter is “foul ground” and 
unused, there is less space to cover and rivre effective work to 
achieve than in the cricket field. So the fielder plays with 
“all of himself,” a wonderful embodiment of all-round 
muscularity in motion. 

This spells the thoroughgoing analytic genius of the 
Americans, which has made a game, instead of allowing it to 
make itself. It also spells their keenness on anything worth 
It was a curious reflection thatan American game was 
viewed by an English crowd. American baseball is more than 
half played by the crowd itself. There is a sort of secondary 
game played by telepathy around the play on the field. Bet ween 
the two is the “‘fan,” who is a humorous Greek ehorus to the 
All this expresses social interaction. 


It was 
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EDUCATION: THE IMPORTANCE 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


(To Tne Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”] 


RELIGIOUS 


Sir,—There is a growing belief, among men of every section 
of political and religious thought, that we are on the verge of 
a national settlement of our educational issues. The chief 
obstacle in the way of a settlement is the religious difficulty. 


And as one who was intimately connected with a national 
settlement of the religious difficulty in Queensland, may I be 
allowed to express my hopes that the result of Australian 


experience will not be overlooked at the present time ? 

It is sometimes said, a little hastily, that Australian experi- 
ence can be of no practical assistance in England because the 
conditions of the two countries are altogether different. As a 
matter of fact, the actual history of educational development 
has been very much upon the same lines in both countries. 
Tie Church led the way in building schoois and in providing 
schoolmasters in the Southern Continent. Other religious 
denominations followed after. Then there came schools, 
governed by local authorities, existing side by side with 
the older denominational schools. All were subsidized and 
supervised by the State. At this point, that now reached in 
England, the religious difficulty blocked the way of national 
improvement and co-ordination. To use Lord Haldane’s 
recent metaphor, it was taken “in the stride” of reform, 
but the stride was not the same in ull the States. Five 
States ruled the religious question out altogether, and 
becume severely seculur during school hours. One State 
only, that of New South Wales, attempted a solution upon the 
basis of comprebension of variations, And it is deeply signi- 
ficant that three out of the other five States have abandoned 
their rigid secularism in favour of the more liberal New South 





Wales scheme. Queensland did not make the change before 
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it had tried secularism for over thirty years. In the remain- 


two States strong and persistent agitations are in pro- 


_ hem also into line with the New South Wales 


gress to bring t 


scheme. 2 , 
At this point a valuable piece of evidence emerges. The 


religious difficulty was not removed by secularizing the schools. 
In Queensland it forced together the Anglicans and the Non- 
conformists in opposing secularism. This fusion was brought 
about by the practical failure of the various religious bodies 
to reach the children for whom they were severally responsible. 
The States, in the interests of national efficiency, took the work 
of secular education out of the hands of the religious bodies, 
not in opposition to religion, but on the further assumption 
that these bodies would do their peculiar work outside the 
schools. Many religious people assented to this idea, as they 
assent in England to-day. The test of experience shows 
that the assumption is untenable. 

Another piece of practical evidence relates to the failure of 
“facilities” outside school hours. I have tried myself, I have 
seen many others try, to gather together classes both out- 
side and inside the school buildings—outside both before and 
after school hours. All attempts failed to reach any buta 
small minority of the scholars, and these the most likely to 
obtain religious teaching at home and in Sunday-school. It 
was not advisable to add compulsorily to the child’s working 
day from an educationist’s point of view. It is not fair to 
religious teaching to put it into voluntary competition with 
tops and marbles. 

So much for secular experiments. It is frequently 
asserted in England that uncontroversial religious teaching 
cannot be given without the State school teacher intruding 
his own religious convictions, or without the teaching being 
emasculated of all value. There will be always some who 
will not believe in this uncontroversial teaching for their own 
children. They are to be found in Australia, bint the verdict 
of experience there shows that the large majority of the 
purents of children attending the State schools believe in it. 
The Under-Secretary for Education in New South Wales, 
where such lessons have been taught since 1881, reports that 
“for statistical purposes” the notices of withdrawal from 
such religious instruction “may be said not to exist.” He 
adds :— 

“ All teachers, irrespective of creed, are required to teach these 
Scripture lessons, and in no case bas any refusal to do so taken 
place, nor has any complaint been made to the Department 
that the lessons have been ridiculed or made light of. ... The 
general outcome of the instruction is that all pupils receive 
& substantial knowledge of Scripture history, and are made 
acquainted with the moral teachings contained in the Bible.” 

This is an important piece of evidence for those who are able 
to regard the welfare of all the children of the nation, not 
those of a section or a parish. 

Yet another piece of evidence. It is assumed upon very 
nustable grounds in England that an exercise of what is called 
the “right of entry” would entail disagreeable divisions 
among the children and teachers. This assumption is regarded 
as absolutely untenable by those who have seen the system at 
work under State regulation. The children separate for their 
special denominational instruction just as naturally as they 
separate to go to special classes, There is no friction between 
the religious teachers themselves, or between them and the 
staff. Indeed, the senior inspector of New South Wales, 
himself a Presbyterian elder, reported that nothing else had 
done so much to remove religious bitterness. 

Again, the National Union of Teachers may well be assured 
by the experience of teachers in New South Wales State 
schools. Personally I have only heard one serious complaint 
from the State School Teachers and the Department of 
Education with regard to entry, under regulation, of 
denominational teachers. It is that they do not come often 

enough. Mr. Tucker, the president of the State School 
Teachers’ Union of Western Australia, an organization 
answering to the National Union of Teachers in England, 
confessed that, although he had opposed the reform before 
legisiation came about as likely to create unpleasant divisions, 
seven years’ experience had shown him that his fears had no 
foundation in fact. 

Let me make my position quite plain. I am not advocating 
the adoption in England of the New South Wales system in 
its details of administration. The chief administrative merit 





of the system, so far as it affects religious teaching, is that 
it enables the largest number of religious bodies to contribute 
to the cost of national education, and it enables the largest 
possible number of children in the State to be reached by 
each religious body. It is the spirit of comprehension and 
toleration of variations which seems to me so altogether 
admirable. As a testing-shop for educational theories 
Australia is most valuable. I venture to maintain that it 
would be foolish for those who desire a national settlement 
to overlook the experience gained in a British Dominion where 
the conditions of lite approximate very closely to those of 
Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce HorsratL FropsHam (Bishop). 
Ravendale Hall, Lincolnshire. 
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EXCLUSION. 
[To ras Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The Exclusion of Ulster from the Home Rule Bill 
ought to put an end to all danger of civil war. The 
Covenanters are Ulstermen. The Provisional Government is 
proposed for Ulster only. ‘he justification of the contem- 
plated resistance is that a new form of government ought not 
to be imposed on an extensive district where the majority of 
the people are opposed to it and are satisfied to remain as they 
are. Exclusion is, in these circumstances, rather a matter of 
right than a concession. It ought to be granted without any 
bargain-making, and it ought to result in disarmament. It 
will not be a settlement, nor will there be any settlement. If 
a Home Rule Bill is carried, there is certain to be an agitation, 
on the one hand, for granting increased powers to the Irish 
Parliament, and, on the other, for contracting these powers or 
withdrawing them altogether. An agitation for increased or 
diminished Exclusion is also probable, and I may add that 
Irish grievances are certain to be frequently heard of at 
Westminster. And, of course, if the Home Rule Bill should fall 
through, there will be a renewed agitation for Home Rule. We 
cannot prevent agitation. All that can be done is to preserve 
the peace. The Government seems to have strange notions 
as to how this is to be effected. 

But there are questions that lie behind Exclusion. What 
are we to exclude? If the Government had proposed in ine 
first instance to exclude the counties in which there was a 
clear majority of Unionists and no others, the plan might have 
succeeded. The Home Rulers claimed to rule Ulster because, 
though a minority in the province of Ulster, they were a 
majority in Ireland us a whole, and they objected to sub- 
division. They might, if they withdrew this contention, fairly 
say: “ Well, let us subdivide a little farther. Let us divide Ulster 
into counties, and only exclude the counties that are opposed 
to Home Rule.” This was the principle of Mr. Robartes’s 
amendment, but the Government would not accept it, and 
refused to make the slenderest concession to the local 
majority in Ulster. There is not a line in the Bill as 
it now stands that would not be equally applicable if the 
Ulstermen favoured Home Rule by a majority of ten to 
one. This determination to concede nothing led to a 
combination for the purpose of opposing Home Rule, which 
naturally extended to the whole of Ulster, and now that 
there is a single organization extending over the whole 
province—a brotherhood bound to act together—the sub- 
division of Ulster bas been rendered almost impossible. The 
Ulster Unionists are not bound in any way to fight for the 
Leinster Unionists, but are not the Covenanters of Antrim 
and Down bound to stand by their brothers of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh? An Ulster of six counties would certainly bave 
strong claims. The population would be 1,250,000, consisting 
of 820,000 Protestants and 430,000 Roman Catholics. Every 
county in it returns at least one Unionist Member, and though 
the Home Rulers have nine seats against sixteen held by the 
Unionists, the latter represent a population of 909,000 persons, 
while the former represent a population of 341,000 only. 
There would still remain Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan. 
I do not know the strength of the Covenanters in these 
counties, but there would be considerable dissatisfaction 
among the Unionists of Ulster if nothing were done for them. 
And in the province, as a whole, there is a majority of a 
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least 200,000 against Home Rule out of a population of less 
than 1,600,000.—I am, Sir, &€., ONLOOKER. 

[We can only repeat our view that if the six counties are 
excluded there will be no civil war. The Covenant, if care- 
fully read, will be seen not to exclude the exclusion of homo- 
geneous Ulster.—Eb. Spectator. } 





MOBILIZATION AND ULSTER. 
[To ruse Epiros or tas “ Spectaror.”] 
§1r,—In your article of February 21st, “A Word to Anti- 
Exclusionist Liberals,” you say that to coerce Ulster it 
would be absolutely necessary to mobilize the whole British 
Army. Can it be mobilized for that purpose? It is true, 
as Lord Coke says, that the Government may by the com- 
mon law use such force as is necessary to quell an insur- 
rection at home, but that is a very different matter from 
mobilizing an army, and you have lately pointed out with 
irresistible force and truth that solders, when called upon to 
assist in quelling civil commotion, cease to act as soldiers 
and become merely a number of armed citizens. It would 
seem to follow that to mobilize the Army for the purpose of 
coercing Ulster would be in the highest degree unconstitu- 
tional, and would render members of the Government liable 
to impeachment, from the consequences of which they 
could only be saved by the unobtainable protection of 
an Act of Indemnity. If this view is sound, it has, 
I think, an important bearing upon another point. 
A great many officers fear that if they refused to fight the 
Ulstermen they would be guilty of a military offence or 
of mutiny. But it follows from what I have said, if I am 
right, that they would, in the circumstances, be civilians, and 
under no military obligation to obey orders. Their civil 
responsibility is another matter. It probably would give 
them less concern. I do not forget that by the interpreta- 
tion section of the Army Act, “enemy” includes “armed 
rebels”; but it gives no interpretation of the latter term, and 
the interpretation of the language of a statute does not rest 
with an autocratic Minister, but with the judgment of a Court 
of Law.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Macxry. 
10 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 





WHAT ULSTERMEN MAY EXPECT. 
(To rus Eprror or Tas “Srecrartor.”’] 
S1r,—In your issue of January 3lst 1 find a letter from Mr. 
Herbert O’Hara Molineux, who makes certain etatements 
which need correction. After protesting against your “ racial 
and religious bigotry,” Mr. Molineux says that he is sure that 
something would be done to you in America. ‘There are 
places,” he declares, “ where they would come some dark night 
and tar-and-feather you and ride you on a rail out of the 
town.” Perhaps Mr. Molineux may know of such places. If 
there are any, I am quite sure that they must be few and 
obscure. But the implication that this is an American method 
of securing the “truth, justice, liberty, and the uprooting of 
envy,” which are so admirably recommended in the letter, is, 
to say the least, misleading. The statement that “there are 
few families in the United States that have not Irish blood 
in their veins” is unquestionably a mistake. The Irish in 
this country have been very prolific, but they are still far 
from constituting a majority of the American people, and for 
obvious reasons there has been comparatively little inter- 
marriage with the Protestant part of the community. In 
fact, this assertion is about as near the truth as that of the 
enthusiastic Irishman who maintained that the virtues of the 
Japanese statesmen, Count O’Yama aud Count O’Kuma (sic), 
were due to their Irish blood! It is not my purpose in 
writing this letter to discuss the subject of Home Rule, but I 
must add that no very strong argument for it could be derived 
from the political conduct of the Irish in America. Their 
influence in municipal government, especially in New York 
and Boston, has been very great, and very generally has made 
for corruption.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 
New York. 





HOME RULE AND THE BY-ELECTIONS. 
[To rmx Epivon or tux “ Srectaror.”| 
Sizr,—“ The Advance of Home Rule.” “Majority for Home 
Rule, 1,170.” These are the headlines in which the Manchester 
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Guardian purports to epitomize the outcome of the recent 
by-elections. Would anyone suppose that they refer to 
three elections, in one of which a Cabinet Minister Jost his 
seat, in another a majority of 2,331 was cast for the Union 
and in the third a Liberal majority of 1,829 fell to one of 
278? Thus do even the best of Liberals blind themselveg 
to plain facts. Nothing could show more clearly why they 
should so fear a General Election on the subject of Home 
Rule, though even then an adverse verdict, if not its 
effect, could be readily explained away on the system 
adopted by your contemporary. The rules of the game are 
something as follows: (1) In all three-cornered contests 
the votes given to two of the candidates are to be 
added together, and this is called the Home Rule vote. 
(2) Should the Government candidate win, by however 
reduced a majority, this is a popular verdict in favour of Home 
Rule. (3) Should the Union win by a large majority, if there 
is any reduction on previous records, this marks “ the advance 
of Home Rule.” And finally, (4) wherever and however a 
Government seat is held it is a victory for Home Rule; 
wherever and whenever one is lost it is due to misrepresenta- 
tion of the Insurance Act. The system is one which seems to 
cover all possible contingencies, and to make a verdict against 
Home Rule impossible of attainment. I believe, Sir, you will 
agree that much credit is due to your contemporary for 
devising so practical an application to current politics of the 
old formula of “ Heads I win, tails you lose.”—I am, Sir, ke., 
A Reaper or Born Srpes, 





THE SUTHERLAND CLEARANCES. 
[To Tue Epiror ov tus “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—If you and your readers are not tired of the subject of 
the Sutherland clearances and Mr. Lloyd George’s version of 
them, the following notes may interest. 

For a long succession of years I spent happy antumns 
stalking in Sutherland. Incidentally 1 had the opportunity 
of watching from over the march the effect, on a tract of 
thirty thousand acres, of the change from sheep farm to deer 
forest. My recollection is that, on the whole, the deer forest 
gave rather less permanent employment than the sheep farm, 
This was probably more than made up in benefit to the 
general population by the much larger amount of money dis- 
tributed in the hire of gillies and ponies, in path-muking and 
among tradesmen. 

There remains the contention that, other things being equal, 
a sheep farm provides food for the people, whereas a deer 
forest only provides amusement for the “idle rich.” (How I 
would love to see our social reformer on a cold autumn 
evening, after a soaking crawl on the north face of Ben Uie, 
lying for an hour or so waiting for a stag to rise and give him 
his only shot of the day!) But this contention is largely 
unsound, for this reason. Only the wethers can remain on 
the hill during the winter. Ewes and lambs have to be 
“ gathered” before the autumn storms and sent far away to 
the mild winters on Lowland farms. Now the amount of 
wintering is limited, and a large increase in the number of 
sheep to be wintered on turnips would in a short time send up 
the price to a figure at which sheep-farming could not pay. 
And if Parliament chose to prohibit deer forests, the principal 
consequence would be that over a large portion of the High- 
lands men would be not allowed to keep deer forests and not 
able to keep sheep farms. 

But a simple reference to dates will show how curiously 
false is the contention that the clearances were made in order 
to make deer forests. The Sutherland clearances took place 
about 1810 or 181], and the stock instance generally quoted 
was in Strathnaver—and however wise and beneficial the 
policy may have been in the long run, tradition says that it 
was carried out with some cruelty. But all this took place 
one hundred years ago—autres temps, autres meeurs—and tha 
point to be remembered is that the suecessars of the displaced 
erofters were not deer-stulkers but sheep-farmers. There was 
no forest ground in Strathnaverin 1810. As far as I know, 
there is none to-day. Very few men—and still fewer rich men 
—were met stalking in the Highlands in those days. Deer- 
stalking and deer forests in their modern form did not begin 
to be common until after 1840. In that year the Queen of 
England married a German Prince, and he soon initiated 
a select circle into the sport beloved by him und his ancestors. 
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a 
Landseer began to produce his famous pictures of red-deer. 


The idle rich of the period quickly discovered the charms of 
the Highlands— 
«°Tis a very fine sport, 
So we'll follow the Court "— 
and stalking became as suddenly and vulgarly popular as the 
tango in later years. 

There can be no doubt but that all this brought increased 
protection and security to the poor Highland deer and 
increased wealth to the poor Highland laird. Whether it did 
good to other people I refrain from disvussing. Iam, perbaps, 
a prejudiced witness. But what is absolutely certain is that 
the increase of deer forests after 1840 or 1850 had nothing 
whatever to do with clearances in 1810. And to abuse the 
proprietor of the Reay forest on account of the Strathnaver 
clearances is just about on a par with demanding satisfaction 
from Mr. Lloyd George for the sins of Welsh attorneys of a 
hundred years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., S. H. WuHrirspreaD. 


Southill Park, Biggleswade. 





THE EDUCATION OF LANDOWNERS. 
(To rae Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—It is little better than a truism to say in these days 
that success in any particular calling in life can only be 
attained by an education specially adapted to its requirements, 
but there is at least one instance in which the principle is so 
frequently disregarded in practice that it cannot be idle or out 
of place to call attention to it. What position in life is more 
difficult to fill adequately and efficiently, what duties more 
important and far-reaching in their effect, than those which a 
young man is called on to fill and perform when he succeeds 
early in life to the inheritance of a large landed estate, and 
what is the customary preparation for it? There are 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of young men in this country who, 
after passing through the ordinary curriculum of a liberal 
education at school and college, are called on at the age of 
twenty-one or soon after to enter on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of owning and managing landed property producing 
an income which renders it unnecessary and undesirable 
that they should turn to any other means of money- 
getting. 
What is the usual fate of these young men, assured of 
a rent-roll and income, immediate or prospective, of, say, 
five to a hundred thousand a year? Most of us know 
pretty well, with or without the speeches, moderate or 
immoderate, sound or merely abusive, of up-to-date land 
reformers, in what directions these imperative duties lie— 
that they necessarily imply the ascertaining, learning, incul- 
eating, and encouraging the best methods of tilling and 
cultivating the soil, the best, most useful, and most remunera- 
tive crops to produce, the education of young farmers and 
farm labourers, the studying and practical pursuit of the best 
systems of housing estate and farm employees of different 
grades, the providing of entertainment and occupation for 
their leisure hours, and the numberless ramifications and 
developments involved. Instead of a careful attempt to 
master these subjects, essential for the maintenance of the 
position and rights of himself and his successors, the young 
and well-endowed landowner is generally launched straightway 
into what is too often, it must be confessed. a life of ease and 
pleasure, with a commission in the Household Cavalry or the 
Guards, preceded, perhaps, by six or twelve months of world 
travel. In the majority of cases the young landowner fortu- 
nately becomes at any rate a good soldier, fond of his 
profession, and perhaps an adept at it. But would it not 
have been in&nitely better for himself, for his family, for his 
successors in the estate which he has inherited, as well as for 
the hundreds or thousands of farmers and labourers who are 
so largely dependent on him, that the young man should have 
passed on tohis younger brother the attractive Army com- 
mission, and should himself have taken the trouble, 
for which he will be so handsomely remunerated, of apply- 
ing himself to the acquisition of the knowledge essential 
to his position, instead of being obliged to delegate 
all such matters to an agent? What can the young or middle- 
aged landowner know, after a few years of military service in 
London and Windsor, and of the life of sport and pleasure 
which he customarily enjoys during his annual leave, of the 
real duties which have fallen to his lot, and which he has 


undertaken to perform? Nothing, or at best very little, even 
in the most favourable cases. The knowledge necessary for 
the performance of the duties above enumerated is to be 
acquired only by careful, special, and prolonged study, and be 
has not taken the trouble, has not been given the opportunity, 
to acquire it. 

The fault is not his; it is his parents and guardians. 
The opportunities are not wanting to those who will seek 
them, and are prepared to give up a portion of their idle 
pleasures to enable them to perform creditably the duties 
to which they have been called. The Universities, the public 
schools, the specialist institutions, will play their part if they 
are given the chance. These opportunities are now utilized 
by young men entering the profession of a land agent. Why 
are they not utilized still more by the young landowner him- 
self and by his eldest son, who bave so much more at stake P 
We are fortunate in this country in having a large and capable 
class of professional land agents, whose services will always be 
needed; but it is principals, and not merely agents, that are 
wanted for the country at large, men who can themselves, and 
for their own account, take part in formulating and directing 
those far-reaching measures affecting the land and its culti- 
vators which are now needed to meet the reasonable 
requirements of the whole rural population —I am, Sir, &c., 
LANDOWNER AND Lanp REFORMER. 





DENIAL OF ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

[To Tae Eprror ov tus “ Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—The Memorial on the above subject recently presented 
to Convocation is of grave moment to every member of the 
English Church. The wish of the memorialists is to commit 
the Church to a repudiation of all scientific or historical con- 
clusions which are or seem inconsistent with the letter of her 
Creeds or with her existing church polity. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the gravity of such a demand. That this, however, 
is the real issue will appear plainly if the two requests made 
to the Bishops are examined. 

(1) They are asked “ to repudiate the claims of some clergy 
to reject the miracles of our Lora’s birth of a Virgin, and the 
actual resurrection of His body from the tomb.” Now, if this 
means that the clergy should be forbidden to put forward in 
their pastoral teaching any theory of their own, be it what it 
may, regarding the physical processes to which these 
articles of the Creed point, we should all, I believe, acquiesce 
in the wisdom of such prohibition. No man can claim for any 
theory of the kind he may advance anything more than the 
authority of an individual conjecture. Indeed, to a reverent 
mind, speculation on such subjects is in the highest degree 
distasteful. It convinces and edifies no one. Plainly, the 
request of the memorialists must mean more that this. It 
must mean thatthe clergy, when they study the Book whose 
interpretation they have promised to make the chief business 
of their lives, shall deliberately close their minds against the 
sacred critical learning which bas now been accumulating 
for more than a century. If they deal at all with this 
learning they find themselves at once confronted by 
questions arising out of the history and the interpreta- 
tion of the Creeds. The memorialists apparently regard 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed as susceptible of 
no more than one interpretation. I well remember, however, 
a public utterance of Archbishop Temple, then Bishop of 
London, in which he urged his clergy to lose no opportunity 
of informing their listeners that the Church did not teach a 
resurrection of the material flesh, although the article of the 
Creed seemed to bind her to such teaching. Can we affirm 
in the face of such a fact as this that any article of the Creed 
is beyond the reach of reinterpretation? In any case, to 
place the Church in an attitude of prejudged antagonism to 
the conclusions, or even the hypotheses, of historical science 
would be to inflict upon her a mortal wound, and would 
certainly deprive her of the services of many loyal clergy. 

(2) The second request of the memorialists is more 
ambiguous. They wish it to be made plain that, “in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Church in all ages, the Church 
of England has always taught and must continue to teach the 
necessity of episcopal ordination as a condition of exercising 
the ministry of the Word and Sacraments.” If this means 
that the government of the primitive Church was what is 








known as a “movarchical episcopate,” or that our own form 
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of church polity has alone divine sanction, then the 
memorialists again have history against them. 

I write, Sir, in a spirit of deep concern, and as one upon 
whom the Biblical research of the last hundred years bas 
conferred an obligation which he knows not how to repay.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., JOHN GAMBLE. 

The Vicarage, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 

[The danger is indeed grave. The Memorial seeks, in effect, 
to condemn and to prevent that “liberty of prophesying,” 
that ungrudging comprehension, which is the noblest tradition 
of the English Church. It is the principle of spiritual liberty 
and Christian generosity which bas made her a living force. 
Ring her round with rigid rituals and formularies, and her 
death is certain.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S DECISION. 
[To rue Eprror or tax “ Srrcraror.”’} 

S1r,—Forgive my pertinacity, but a poor parson who wishes 
to obey the law must do his best to understand what the law 
is. You tell me that 1 must “prevent [children] coming to 
Communion until they are confirmed, or are ready and 
desirous to be confirmed,” but that “the case of grown-up 
men and women is quite different.” Apart from the difficulty 
of defining “children,” I find no justification in the Prayer 
Book for excluding children which does not apply to those of 
riper years. The rubric at the end of the Service of Baptism 
to Such As Are of Riper Years runs: “It is expedient that 
every person, thus baptized, should be confirmed by the 
Bishop so soon after his Baptism as conveniently may be; 
that so he may be admitted to the holy Communion.” The 
words “that so” imply to my mind, as clearly as any words 
can imply, that he may not be admitted otherwise. The 
“expediency” clearly refers, does it not, to the early date, 
not to the necessity of confirmation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. Mary's Vicarage, Nottingham. T. Fie.p, D.D. 

[We must refer our correspondent to the answer given by 
us to Mr. Macmillan in our issue of last week. A similar 
point was made by Mr. Macmillan, and we dealt with it at 
Jength.— Eb. Spectator. } 





[To rue Eprron or tue “Srecraror,’’) 

Srr,—The only logical conclusion from your note to Dr. 
Field’s letter in your last issue seems to be that the clergy are 
to be compelled to read into the rubric the words “ before the 
age of twenty-one.” After that age, apparently, confirmation 
js unnecessary. This is interesting. May I ask if I have 
correctly interpreted your meaning P—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Culham College, Abingdon. A. R. WuirrHam. 

[We do not wish to compel the clergy to read anything 
into the rubrics. We merely state what in our belief is the 
law—namely, that unconfirmed persons cannot be repelled. 
Our correspondent will no doubt say that this is illogical. 
We agree; but we are not endeavonring to prove the rubrics 
to be logical, but to state the law. If there is a conflict 
between legal obligations, the Courts have to decide which in 
a particular case is the superior or binding rule. They would, 
we are convinced, find it in the rubrics of the Communion 
Service. The fact that it has not in the past two hundred 
and fifty years been the practice to repel unconfirmed com- 
municants of the age of discretion offers strong support to 
our view. The precedents are on our side.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tus Eprror oF tue “Spectator.” 
§1r,—To my amazement both you and your correspondent 
Mr. Macmillan appear to agree (though, I am sure, neither of 
you can mean it) that it is the bounden “duty” of every 
parishioner, just because he is grown up, to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper three times a year. You only differ as to his 
previous confirmation. But can any Christian seriously 
believe, whether the rubric says so or not, that a man’s age, 
and his not being a notorious evil liver, are the only quali- 
fications necessary for this sacramental act? So far from its 
being his “ duty” to communicate three or any other number 
of times a year, his “duty,” execpt in such an ideal parish as 
has never existed, would probably be to abstain from doing so. 
Surely the Ordinance was intended to meet the spiritual needs 
of the spiritually awakened only. Without any such awaken- 
ing a man might do wrong by communicating. He might 
deeply injure his better self, and. pervert his own conscience, 
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by thus yielding to conventional usage, and so looking pious, 
or respectable, or pleasing his family, or keeping in with the 
clergymav, &c. He would be farther from, not nearer to, the 
Kingdom of Heaven. A decrease in communicants might be 
a healthier sign in a parish than an increase where realities 
are considered rather than statistics —I am, Sir, &c., . 8. 

[Of course we do not mean that it is the duty of every 
parishioner to partake of the Lord’s Supper three times every 
year. If our correspondent willlook again at our original leading 
article, be will find that we took care to guard against any such 
misunderstanding. We merely used this obsolete enactment, 
a church rule with the force of law, to show that it could 
not have been intended that non-confirmed persons should be 
repelled for that cause. If that had been the intention, the 
rubric would bave said every confirmed parishioner, or would 
have declared that all parishioners of the age of discretion 
must be confirmed and must then come three times a 
year to Communion, The idea of compulsory Communion 
is, of course, detestable to us. This fact, however, makes 
no difference to the point of law. Our correspondent must 
condemn the sixteenth-century divines and lawmakers, not 
us.—Ep, Spectator.] 


[To Tne Epiror or tae “Srectator.”] 

Si1r,—lIs it too late to suggest that the terms “ broad-minded- 
ness,” “charity,” &e., are suffering a most lamentable and 
weekly abuse in your columns? To the majority of your 
correspondents (with whom you appear to agree) these terms 
appeur to mean a lack of insistence on external conformities 
as signs of outward membership of the Christian body. If so, 
then clearly baptism must no more be required than con- 
firmation as a qualification for would-be communicants. It 
follows, therefore, that your correspondents are as much at 
variance with the Kikuyu Conference they extol as with the 
Bishop of Zanzibar whom they condemn. As regards the 
principle of insistence on external conformity, both are 
tarred with the same brusb. No doubt baptis:: holds a 
unique position as having been ordained by our Lord Himself 
That would prove, at any rate, that our Lord did not 
mean “ broad-mindedness” and “charity” to override all 
demand for external conformity, The fact is that the argu- 
ment of your correspondents, if it proves anything, proves a 
great deal too much. If they would only ask themselves 
again what Christian charity and breadth really mean, they 
might be led to the conclusion that the Bishop of Zanzibar, 
however much they may differ from him, may be a much 
more charitable and broad-minded person than they suppose. 
But perhaps any stick is good enough for the High Church 
Party. “H. B.” does not seem even to have heard of the 
distinction between the visible and the invisible Church, and, 
moreover, he seems to attribute to the High Church Party a 
desire for the damnation of unbelievers. He should really be 
Truly charity endureth all things, including 
CaRITAs. 


more careful, 
much from its own defenders.—I am, Sir, &c., 

[We would ask our correspondent to read the sermon by the 
Bishop of Zanzibar, a passage from which, dealing with 
charity, is quoted in our leading paragraphs.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tux Eprror ov tux “ Srectator.”] 


Sir,—How is it possible to conceive that the Creator of the 
countless myriad worlds strewn through the illimitable vast- 
ness of space, that the Lord God Omnipotent, would only 
allow those of His creatures to “come unto Him” who bad 
been confirmed by a Bishop? To those who would so limit the 
infinite one would say: “ Knowest thou the ordinances of 
Heaven? Canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth?” 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. S. B. 





THE PORTUGUESE AMNESTY. 


[To tus Eprror oF rar “Srectaror.”’| 


Srr,—Last Saturday, February 2]st, it was announced that 
the Portuguese political prisoners would all be released on 
Sunday morning, and accordingly on Sunday their families 
and friends waited patiently in the streets from early morning 
until nightfall, when at last the greater number dispersed in 
despair. Then at nine p.m. the prison doors were opened and 
the captives began streaming out. Two of them, Count 
Ficalho and his brother—who for no crime but a distinguished 








name had been serving as convicts in the Penitenciaria—took 
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charge of many of the poor and destitute who macy been 
their fellow-victims : and Dona Constanc¢a Telles da jama was 
waiting outside the Limoeiro to take home with her thirty- 
six peasants whose own homes had been broken up during 
their imprisonment. Late at night Dona Julia de Brito and 
six other ladies were released from the Aljube Prison, and the 
exodus from the Limoeiro continued until three o’clock next 
a impulse of all English men and women is to 
rejoice over the liberation of these prisoners, whose sufferings 
have excited universal compassion and indignation, Y et even 
now it would be premature to assume the eutire conversion of 
the Liston Government to the European standards of justice 
and humanity. That the “ general amnesty” is marred by 
limitations and evasions has already been shown in last week’s 
Spectator. It is further to be remarked that the released 
prisoners are ordered to keep the authorities informed of 
their domicile, and that (according to the Lisbon paper 
Capital) five hundred and seventy-two of them have never 
been tried, and are yet to be brought before the Government 
tribunals in order to determine if they are to be banished or 
acquitted. In plain language, the “ general amnesty ” is not a 
general amnesty at all; and as Affonso Costa, the ex-Premier, 
insisted on the deletion of the word “principal” from the 
clause banishing the “principal instigators of anti-Republican 
movements,” it is obvious that the Government reserves to 
itself the means to banish any of these five hundred and seventy- 
two untried prisoners against whom the Carbonarios may 
happen to feel special animus. It is significant that the 
Independent Republicans and the Evolutionists, led by 
Machado Santos and Antonio José d’ Almeida, have denounced 
this clause as “ Machiavellian,” and have protested against 
the subterfuges and evasions which deface the Bill. In these 
circumstances the Special Watch Committee of the British 
National Protest and the Howard Association cannot yet be 
dissolved. When giving expression to Great Britain’s demand 
for a general amnesty, the Committee (like Lord Palmerston 
in 1847) meant by the words “ general amnesty” an amnesty 
without any exceptions whatsoever; not an amnesty which 
banisbes twelve men and leaves five hundred and seventy-two 
in painful uncertainty of their future fate-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Yokes Court, E. M. Ten1son. 
near Sittingbourne, Kent. 





ZEALAND GOVERNMENT AND THE 
GENERAL STRIKE, 

[To tue Epitor or Tus “Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—Referring to the letter from “ E. M. H.” in your last 
issue and the action of the farmers in support of the 
Government, I am thereby strongly reminded of a conver- 
sation I had with a prominent New Zealand business man 
whom it was my privilege to entertain when he visited this 
country two years ago. In reply to my inquiry as to the 
progress of Socialism in the Colony, and its future effects, 
he said he felt no uneasiness, as the fever had abated, and 
the land system, by which farms were held on leases from 
the Government, with the view of increment value accruing 
to the community, had proved a complete failure. The 
tenants did not build, drain, reclaim, or sink capital or 
labour beyond the necessities of the moment. Consequently 
the farmers had been made freeholders, buying their farms, 
as the Irish tenants are doing, by a series of fixed pay- 
ments. The result had been an industrial and political 
revolution: the farms were being worked and developed at 
high pressure, and the farmers and their families had become 
more conservative in their political views. These are the 
men, apparently, who have now come to the rescue of the 
Government so effectively. Is not this good evidence as to 
the magic of ownership? Another important matter he 
mentioned was that compulsory military service had been 
adopted, and that a few years would see New Zealand in 
possession of a citizen army of two hundred thousand men; 
this, too, with a total white population of only one million 
or thereabout.—I am, Sir, &c., R. BripGer. 
51 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


THE NEW 





CICERO AND THE DEPORTATIONS. 


[To rmz Epitor or tug “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Have any of your readers remarked the appropriate- 


in connexion with the recent deportations from South Africa? 
At any rate the Labour Party may find it instractive:— 
“Ea lenitate Senatus est usus ut, ex tanta conjuratione 
tuntaque hac multitudine domesticorum bostium novem 
hominum perditissimorum poena_ republica conservata, 
reliquorum mentes sanari posse arbitraretur.”—I am, Sir, 
X&e., E. H. BLakeney. 





A NAVAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
[To tux Epitor or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The Americans make a great ado over the capture of 
the ‘Serapis’ by Paul Jones (referred to by Carlyle as a 
fight in a cock-pit). But the fact remains that the fight is 
one of the most gallant episodes in English naval annals 
The facts are these. In 1779 Paul Jones (who was Com- 
modore) sailed from L’Orient in the ‘Bon Homme Richard’ 
of forty guns, with two frigates of thirty-six and thirty- 
two guns each, with a brig of twelve guns, and a cutter, 
with the intention of intercepting the Bultic merchant 
fleet under convoy of the ‘Serapis,’ forty-four guns, Captain 
Pierson, and the ‘Countess of Scarborough,’ twenty guns, 
Captain Perey. The enemy was sighted off Scarborough by 
Captain Pierson, September 23rd. The action began at 
nightfall, the ‘Serapis’ engaging the ‘ Bon Homme Richard’ 
and one of the frigates at close range. Paul Jones endeavoured 
to board the ‘ Serapis,’ but in this attempt he failed. The 
‘Serapis,’ having fought till midnight against two of the 
largest ships of the enemy, struck her colours, shot to 


pieces. The ‘Bon Homme Richard’ sank two days after- 
wards. The loss of the enemy was heavier than thut of the 
English. The object of Pierscn’s heroic resistance was the 


safety of the convoy which was under his conduct. Why 
England did not make more use of her sea-power in the 
American War of Independence seems to us inexplicable, but 
we must remember that the value of sea-power was not 
demonstrated at that remote time us it is now.—IJ am, Sir, &e., 
Mallorytown, Ontario. C. T. Easton. 





THE HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE. 
(To tue Epiton OF tue “ ErectatoR.”) 
S1r,—In the altogether sympathetic article on “ The Hundred 
Years’ Peace ” in your issue of February 2lst your contributor 
unconsciously proves his contention that the British Com- 
mittee’s determination to use part of their fund to encourage 
the study of the history common to the two countries is wise. 
In one paragraph he gives his blessing to this determination, 
and in the preceding paragraph he shows that such study is 
needed by his assertion that Washington played about Sulgrave 
Manor in his boyhood days. Perhaps Washington did see 
Sulgrave Manor—my memory is a bit at fault on this point— 
but he certainly never saw it during his boyhood, and I am 
strongly of the impression that he was never at any time in 
England. At any rate, be was not born here, for had be been 
he could not have become President, the one office which, 
under the Constitution, is reserved for native-born citizens 
of the Republic. It is also interesting to note in this con- 
nexion that the Washington family gave up Sulgrave Manor 
many years before the American branch emigrated to Virginia, 
where it had become an old-established family before George 
was born near Bridges, in Westmoreland County. Perhaps 
your contributor was led astray by one of ycur contem- 
poraries* which several weeks ago printed a cut of a rcom in 
Sulgrave Manor and captioned it: “ Room in which George 
Washington was Born,”—I aw, Sir, &c., 
AMERICAN RESIDENT. 

[We acknowledge our error. What makes it the more 
inexcusable is that we were well aware of the truth, and yet 
blundered. But is our correspondent right as to a man who 
happens not to be born on American soil being ineligible for 
the office of President ? We know, of course, that he must be 
born an American citizen, i.e., not a subject or citizen of any 
other State, but an American does not lose his citizenship if 
his mother happens to be visiting Canada at the time of his 
birth.—Ep. Spectator.) 





AT CAMBRIDGE. 


“ Spectator.” 


FREDERIC MYERS 


[To tum Epiron cr tHe 
Srr,—For some of those whose memory goes back to 1861— 





ness of the subjoined quotation from Cicero (Cat. III. 15) 





unhappily a fast-decreasing number—your reference in last 
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week’s issue to Frederic Myers recalls a deeply interesting 
occasion, when he recited in the Cambridge Senate House his 
prize poem “The Prince of Wales at the Tomb of Washing- 
ton.” The presence of the Prince himself—then in his second 
year at Cambridge—lent a particular personal interest to a 
pean in which he was “ hailed” as 
“ Flower of Europe, heir of half the earth, 
Descendant noble of a noble line!” 

Though not quite “a precocious schoolboy,” Myers was then 
a very young undergraduate (only seventeen), and was 
popularly regarded in the University as a rara avis in terris, 
certainly eccentric, probably negligible. And never did the 
mobile vulgus “execute itself” more completely than that 
day’s audience did. The first verses of the poem, declaimed 
in the uncompromising sing-song which poets use, were received 
with an ominous sound of decided disapproval, compounded 
of laughs, groans, cat-calls, and hisses. Then, for a few verses, 
silence. Then, and till the end, applause, increasing to what 
the mid- Victorian newspaper was learning to call “a regular 
ovation.” “A precocious schoolboy” Myers had certainly 
shown himself before this; for instance, in the striking 
Cheltenham College prize poem on “The Death of Socrates,” in 
a metre always beloved by him, ending with the “’Em/(ypauua” :— 

“ Not any builded shrine, since breath began, 

Was half so sacred, stranger, as this sod, 
For underneath is the most righteous man 
That ever knew not God.” 

But still more wonderful, to be written at fifteen, was the 
Burns Centenary poem, beginning— 


“ He passed, our wonder, our regret ; 
Two generations since have yielded breath, 
But bright remembrance glows among us yet, 
And glory broadens from the plunge of death ”— 
and containing, amongst many striking stanzas (written, mind, 
at fifteen !), the following :— 
“O silent shapes athwart the darkening sky: 
Magnificence of many-folded hills, 
Where the dead mist hangs and the lone hawks cry, 
Seamed with the white fall of a thousand rills ; 


© lucid lakes! serene from shore to shore, 
With promontories set of solemn pines, 
Broad mirrors which the pale stars tremble o’er, 
Deep drawn among the misty mountain lines; 
O holy hearths, intemerate of crime! 
O tale of martyrs by the flickering sod! 
O righteous race, in stedfast toil sublime ! 
O noblest poem, ‘ Let us worship God!’” 
From beginning to end his life was a romance; most of all, 
perhaps, in his practical realization of the spirit of the last 
line of the above quotation, by the sacrifice or the postpone- 
ment of a poet’s fame to the urgent quest, as he thought, 
after new evidence of immortality !—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. M. OaKELeEy. 





CHRISTOPHER NORTH ON THE “SPECTATOR.” 


(To rHe Epitog or THe “Srectator.”] 


Srr,—In glancing’ recently over the inimitable series 
of imaginary colloquies, entitled Noctes Ambrostanae, by 
Christopher North—the late Professor Wilson—which were 
the charm of my youth, and the popularity of which, when 
they appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine between the years 
1822 and 1835, was said to be then unprecedented in the 
«als of periodical literature, I came across, in an article 
referring to the chief papers of that time, the following 
references to your journal :— 


“ Nortu.—There, James, lies the Spectator, a new weekly paper 
of some half-year’s standing or so, of the highest merit, and I 
wish I had some way of strenuously recommending it to the 
reading public. The editor (Mr. Rintoul) is, indeed, Whiggish 
and a Pro-Catholic, but moderate, steady, and consistent in his 
politics. Letus have no turn-coats. His précis of passing politics 
is always admirable . . . the literary department is equal, on the 
whole, to that of any other weekly periodical. I nowhere see 
better criticism on poetry. Some critiques there have been, in 
that department, superior, in exquisite truth of fact, to anything 
I remember—worthy of Elia himself, though not apparently 
from Elia; and in accounts of foreign literature ... I have seen 
uo periodical at all equal to the Spectator. 

Suernerv.—The numbers you sent out-by deserved a’ that ye 
say o’ them. It’s a maist enterteenin and instruective—a maist 


miscellawneous Miscellany. 
Nortu.—And without being wishy, washy— 
Sueruerp.—Or wersh — 
Nortu.—The Spectator is impartial. 
and manly periodical.” 


It is a fair, open, honest, 





is 
For nineteen years a friend has kindly sent me every week 
the Spectator, and in my judgment it is still remarkable for 
the qualities Christopher North claimed for it. Its politics 
are not mine. As you will see from a leaflet I herewith 
enclose on the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, J am 
a Nonconformist minister.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haverfordwest. OweEN D. Camppetr, 





“ VALUES.” 
{To tae Eprror or tur “ Spectaton.” | 
Six,— Would you ask the writer of the article on Mr. Balfour’s 
lectures in your issue of February 14th to tell us what is the 
meaning of “values” in the phrase “A world in which 
aesthetic and ethical values are greatly diminished”? The 
term is now much used; but is, I think, of recent introdye. 
tion. It would be well to have its meaning defined —I ay 
Sir, &c., J. F. BR. 

[In its most common literary use, “values” is simply 
borrowed from the terminology of painters with whom the 
phrase means the relation of tones. We have, however, sub. 
mitted “J, F. R.’s” question to a metaphysical expert, with the 
following result :— 

“* Values,’ like all philosophical terms, is apt to be loosely used. 
It may be taken generally as the concrete form of the abstract 
‘value,’ and denotes the different appraisements which a quality, 
for example, may have in different relations.” : 
We trust that this will prove satisfactory to our corre. 
spondent.—Eb. Spectator.) 


A. H. CLOUGH. 
[To tue Ep:tor or tHe “ Srrcrator.”} 
Srr,—May I add to “ B.’s” quotations from Lowell in your 
issue of February 14th the following from Jowett? “The only 
man of genius, whom I knew to bea man of genius, that I have 
seen among the younger men of Balliol.” How comes it that 
Andrew Lang has no reference to Clough’s work in his English 
Literature ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gin 
Eversley, Poole. 








LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
{To tue Eprror or THE 
Sir,—Your correspondents “ The Authors of The Book of the 
Duffs” remark that there cannot be many persons living who 
can say that their father fought at Trafalgar. My uncle, 
Captain Thomas Chrystie, R.N., was in Sir Robert Calder's 
action and at Trafalgar in the ‘ Defiance’ (seventy-four) : he 
was then eighteen. He subsequently had a distinguished 
career in the Navy. He lived till 1868: he was my godfather 
and I remember him well. Another uncle, Lieutenant Jolin 
Chrystie, R.N., was in the ‘ Victory’ with Nelson when he 
went to the West Indies in pursuit of Villeneuve just before 
Trafalgar, but on arrival home was promoted to another 
ship. He was First Lieutenant of the ‘Tremendous’ (seventy- 
four) when she conveyed Queen Caroline Murat from Palermo 
to France in 1814. The Queen gave him a diamond ornament 
which is in the family. He died before I was born.—I am. 
Sir, Xe., Gro. CHRYSTIE, 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham. Colonel, 


“ Spectator.” ] 





No. 75 DEAN STREET. 
[To tue Epiron oF tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,—In your recent note on the house at 75 Dean Street, Soho, 
you state that it does not so much matter whether Thornhill 
really lived and worked there. This is not the opinion of 
most of those people who have asked the public to buy the house. 
The sentimental association has been emphasized, and as we now 
know, there is absolutely no definite evidence that the “ Covent 
Garden Caravaggio” ever occupied 75 Dean Street, or that 
Hogarth painted or helped to paint the decoration on the stair- 
ease. As a matter of fact, the evidence as to Hogarth’s 
share in the work goes to prove that he never touched the 
pictures. Sir James Thornhill, if he was ever a tenant at 
this house, must have left it some years before 1724, and at 
that date Hogarth had not begun seriously to paint. Quite 
as conjectural is the story that Jane Thornhill eloped with 
Hogarth from No. 75 Dean Street; even more so, the alterna- 
tive legend that the event happened at the little “ country 
box” at Chiswick. The incorrectness of this tale has been 
proved by Mr. Austin Dobson in the eighth chapter of his 
Life of Hogarth. In regard to the present condition of the 
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a 
ae Memorable London Houses, the third edition of 


hich was published by Messrs. Sampson Low in 1890, At 
. 92 there is a drawing which is said to represent the house 
' n the book was issued. If the sketch is correct, there is 


- o resemblance between the house as it then stood 


absolutely n a 
it appears to-day. 
= a on equal to the purchase of the house. On the 


contrary, in the Morning Post of December 20th, 1912, I 
suggested that it would make an admirable clubhouse, a 
small museum, or a home for the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. By all means let what remains of the original house 
be preserved, but in justice to the public, whe are urged to buy 
it at a cost of £15,000, the fullest information should be given 
as to its real history.—I am, Sir, &., James GREIG. 

Savage Club. 

fWe agree that the fullest information should be given 
as to the real history of the house, but there is reason 
to believe that every source at present available has been 
searched, and the information has been printed. The 
question of price is also important, and we hope that 
the figures of its last purchase, &c., will be disclosed. 
No doubt this will be done to any person or committee 
that desires to secure the building; for the present owner, 
we believe, has declared that his chief object in purchas- 
ing the building was to preserve in its entirety so noble 
a piece of old London. As to the identity of the house, a 
plaster face was taken off it, and its original brick face dis- 
closed, within the past few years, and there are sufficient 
mentions of this particular house and its associations in Soho 
books, apart from oral tradition, which is remarkably strong 
in Soho, to show that at least for sixty years the house bas 
been associated with Thornhill. The case for the house was 
gone into in the original article in the Spectator, where it was 
also stated that there is no documentary evidence of Thornhill’s 
tenancy.—Eb. Spectator. } 





“THE SCHOLAR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
[To tre Eprror oF rue “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—May I be allowed to express a regret that I should have 
expressed myself so badly as to haveled your very friendly 
reviewer (Spectator, February 21st) to have thought that I 
accepted H. H. Lancaster’s view that the depression of 
Scotland was attributable to the success at Bannockburn? I 
accepted it as due to the “estrangement of Scotland from 
England.” That estrangement was due to the uncontrollable 
pugnacity of the Scots, their readiness to provoke trials of 
strength regardless of odds, and their willingness to be used 
as pawns in the French game. The French alliance, out- 
wardly so specious, was from first to last a curse to Scotland, 
From the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War to the time 
of Henry VIII. the English Government, as a rule, was only 
too glad to leave the Scots alone if the Scots would let it 
alone.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Ramsay. 

Bamf. 





A DOG STORY, 
(To tur Epiror oF THe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—A day or two ago our half-bred Irish terrier, ‘ Larry,’ 
about a year old, trotted out with a servant, who is a friend of 
his, when she went to bring in wood from the yard for lighting 
the fires next morning. He came back with her and saw her 
put it in the oven to dry. In the morning another maid came 
and put it in her housemaid’s box, and left it in the pantry 
while she went about some other work. When she came back 
to fetch it there was none in the box, and she found most of it 
packed back into the oven—cold, of course, at that time in the 
morning—and the rest lying below on the hearth. She was 
inclined to blame the cook for meddling with her wood. But 
the cook had been watching ‘Larry’ bring it, stick by stick, 
from the pantry, and put it back where he had seen his own 
special friend store it over night.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Alvechurch, Birmingham. L. G. MyLne (Bishop). 





THE IMPORTATION OF PLUMAGE 
PROHIBITION BILL. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”} 
Sir,—We, the undersigned, have considered the Importation 


| 
red with what it was some years ago, I would | 





of Plumage Prohibition Bill. We are most heartily in accord 


with this measure, as we believe that it is the duty of this 
country to put an end to the traffic in the skins and plumes of 
wild birds. The evidence is abundantly clear that many rare 
and beautiful species are being ruthlessly exterminated, and 
that the trade creates a demand for the plumes of certain 
birds which these birds only acquire in the breeding season, 
thus encouraging the horrible and cruel practice of killing 
parent birds when the young are in the nest. The argument 
that the trade in prohibited feathers will not be diminished, 
but simply diverted to the Continent, is, in our opinion, 
absolutely a false one; on the contrary, we believe that 
the passage of this Bill will greatly strengthen the hands 
of the various societies and individuals who are en- 
deavouring to promote prohibition upon the Continent. 
The Conference which the British Foreign Office are 
calling in London to consider the question of  inter- 
national action and prohibition has been accepted by nearly 
all the countries invited to attend, and though the list 
is not, we understand, complete, the immense majority of all 
countries, European and American, appears to be in accord 
with the proposals of the Plumage Bill. In particular, we do 
not believe that the passage of the Bill will bring about any 
shortage of work among those employed in thetrade. A great 
part of the work done in connexion with this fancy plumage 
is performed on the Continent, and the bulk of featber- 
workers employed in England work, not upon wild bird 
plumage, but upon ostrich feathers, whose entry will be 
permitted, and even stimulated, by the provisions of this Bill. 
Also, in the natural course of things, substitutes and imitations 
will be found, which will divert to British labour much work 
that is now done in Paris and Vienna.—We are, Sir, &c., 

H. H. Jounston, 

E. H. SHAckLerton. 


Artuvr Conan Doyue. 
Owen SEAMAN, 


RvuTLAND. 
LEICESTER, 
GALWAY, 
LILFORD. 


E. Lyrre.ron. W. BR. Ogitvie-Granrt, 
J. E. C, Weiipon, J. Sr. Low Srracuey. 
Heksert Maxwe.t. E. B. Waaaert. 

Goprrey Barina. H. Hesxeru-Pricnwarp. 





COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE LEAGUE, 
[To rue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.” |] 
S1r,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to 
the Princess Patricia Ranch in the Okanagan Valley, British 
Columbia—a farm started last year by the Colonial Intelli- 
gence League to enable women trained in the minor branches 
of agricultural science to gain experience in local conditions, 
climate, marketing, &c. The farm, which is for small fruits, 
poultry, pigs, bees, and some dairying, is run entirely by 
women. An excellent farmhouse has been built, and is 
already occupied by a superintendent and three residents; 
four or five more are to go outin the spring. Itis hoped that by 
the end of next year (1915) the farm will be entirely self-support- 
ing, but of the £4,000 estimated as necessary for building, stock- 
ing, and running expenses for the first two years, only £3,000 
has been forthcoming. Another £1,000 is most urgently needed. 
The scarcity in British Columbia of small fruits, poultry, and 
vegetables, in spite of the beautiful climate, is very great, and 
the prospect, therefore, for women able to work at such 
branches of cultivation should be excellent. On arrival, 
however, a home such as the Princess Patricia Ranch pro- 
vides, where workers can be safely housed and can leara 
local conditions with no expense to themselves, is impera- 
tively necessary. The ranch is already started, and is well 
on the way to success. It would be deplorable indeed if for 
the want of the necessary funds at this juncture it had to be 
closed down. I earnestly appeal for help to those who see 
the importance of opening new and promising careers to 
educated and capable Englishwomen, obliged to earn their 
own living and suitable both by character and training for life 
in the overseas Dominions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR, 


Chairman of the Colonial Intelligence 
League (for Educated Women), 


386 Tavistock Place, W.C. 





THE TRADE IN WORN-OUT HORSES. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srectaror.” ] 
Srz,— With reference to my letter concerning the worn-out 
horse traffic which you kindly inserted in your edition of 
February 14th, Our Dumb Friends’ League have decided to 
hold their meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
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Monday, March 23rd, at 8.30 p.m., when Lord Saye and Sele has 

kindly consented to take the chair. All lovers of animals are 

invited to come.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Hume Po.uwock. 
Albany Chambers, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 





{To rae Eprtor or tur “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—Can you permit me to add to my recent letters what I 
have said before in The Under Dog? The service of the 
Antwerp Port Veterinary Inspection is excellent; and the 
Port Inspector is our cordial fellow-worker for the prevention 
of what suffering can be prevented to the old horses. Un- 
happily, the proportion of preventible suffering is small.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. M. F. Coue. 
Antwerp. 








MR. WILLIAMS-ELLIS'S CHEAP COTTAGE. 
We have received a considerable number of applications 
for the plans and working drawings of Mr. Williams-Ellis’s 
cottage. These are now being reproduced, and as soon as 
they are completed will be forwarded to our correspondents. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseeudonym, cr are marked 


or Articles are signed with 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to le in 
agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mcde of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
warrant 


is considered of suffcient interest and importance to 


publication. 








POETRY. 


ee 
THE NEW SPRING. 
NevER before for certain 
Has Spring been on the earth— 
Flowery carpet and curtain, 
Jubilant hedgerow mirth 
And glamour that comes to-day 
And goes for ever away— 
Never before for certain 
Has Spring been on the earth. 


Each Autumn I remember 

Autumn the year before, 
The sad and same September 

And the dead times of yore; 
But here is a magic curtain 
Dividing from everything 
This unknown wonderful Spring 
That has never been before— 

Never before for certain. 

DoroTHEA SUMNER. 


MUSIC. 


—_—>— 


MODES AND METHODS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


In a volume of essays rather cumbrously and repellently 
entitled Essentials in Piano-Playing, and other Musical Studies 
(London: W. Reeves, 4s. 6d.), Mr. J. Alfred Johnstone, an Irish 
musician resident in Melbourne, discourses with much freedom 
and point on “modes of musical criticism.” He begins with 
a vigorous onslaught on the hare-brained chatter of irre- 
sponsible and illiterate amateurs — ladies are the worst 
offenders, according to Mr. Johnstone —who, “in spite 
of infinitesimal knowledge and profound ignorance,” never 
hesitate to proclaim their views urbi et orbi, with such an 
air of pontifical assurance as to impress not merely their own 
equally uninformed associates, but also often to “ deceive the 
very elect.” Their musical philosophy, he continues, is 
summed up in their individual predilections and antipathies. 
Remonstrance is useless. But, 

“although we cannot gag the gossips, still much may be effected 
by the cultivation, on the part of their hearers, of an attitude of 
suspicion, reserve, and protest. . . . If, upon careful examination, 
it be found thut the speaker’s ignorance is proportionate to her 
volubility, the course of wisdom is, to slam the door of the mind 
in the face of her conversational inanities, and to look for counsel 
in places of knowledge.” 








tt 
But where shall wisdom be found? Not, if we are ¢ 
. . , 0 
believe Mr. Johnstone, in the Press. Random conversational 
criticism is bad, but irresponsible newspuper criticism is Worse, 
“ Unfortunately the musical criticism of nearly all except 9 
very few of the most notable papers of the day is written by 
men whose knowledge of music is no greater than their know. 
ledge of the art of writing a good English style.” And it js 
not merely a case of honest ignorance; the taint of com. 
mercialism remains to be added, since “practical editors” 
have to conciliate concert agents, theatrical managers, adver. 
tisers, &c. The critics, not being allowed to tell the truth 
habitually indulge in extravagant eulogy, as though their sole 
aim were to outdo the puffs of the concert agents. But the 
catalogue of evil-doing is not yet exhausted. When they 
are not indulging in extravagant hyperbole, these wretched 
critics fall back on the crambe repetita of hackneyed phrases, 
which are not only employed ad nauseam, but without any 
discrimination. Here Mr. Johnstone does not confine himself 
to general strictures ; he is careful to supply us with specimens 
of the real thing :— 

“From a few recent issues of London papers I have culled 

specimen examples in order to show that no over-statement of this 
unhappy case has been made: ‘Jones was responsible for the song,’ 
‘Miss Brown was heard to advantage.’ (This phrase, I think, 
stands at the head of the whole list in popularity; it is as 
ubiquitous as it is senseless.) ‘Mr. Smith gave a good account 
of himself’; ‘Mr. Robinson’s expression was quite superficial’; 
‘Mme. Jones handled her song well.’ (Of the ‘handling’ of songs 
there is no end. This expression, by its ludicrousness, ¢alls to 
mind the criticism of the Irishman on a horse: ‘See how he 
handles his ears.’) ‘Signor Quito’s organ was heard to excellent 
advantage.’ (His ‘organ’ means his voice.) ‘The interpretations 
of Miss Flipp were, as usual, significant and convincing’; ‘the 
tenors exerted themselves to good purpose’; ‘ Miss Folly’s con- 
tribution was well received’; ‘Signor Martini put forward a very 
fine performance’; ‘the next selection went smoothly’; ‘ we heard 
a pleasing and interesting new reading from Mr. Brown,’” 
Mr. Johnstone has not exaggerated the reliance of some 
modern musical critics on the vieur cliché. Indeed, with a 
more careful study of the files he might have given us a far 
more diverting budget of ineptitudes. The style in which 
some musical notices are written would disgrace an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. Take, for example, the following passages from 
a recent notice of the Meistersinger in a leading London 
daily :— 

“Mr. Hutt’s effortless singing was a pleasure to listen to, and 
that pleasure was augmented by the perfect legitimacy, if not 
great volume, of his tone, in distinction to that of voices that are 
really baritones and are working out of their range in tenor parts. 
With Mr. Hutt’s voice the real balance in the ensemble was 
restored and the proportions of the tone scheme were consequently, 
for once in a way, perfectly exact. . . . The David of Herr Eugen 
Albert was in just the right vein, and was marked by greater vocal 
weight than is usually found. ... As Eva Frl. Claire Dux was 
once more a sweetly pretty maiden, affording complete explanation 
of Sir Walther’s infatuation, though her singing had less com- 
mendable features, since she betrayed a tendency to sing sharp, 
which rather spoilt the effect of the Quintet. . . . The distinction 
of the share taken by Mr. Albert Coates has already been recorded. 
Of the score—that wonderful effort, a masterpiece of grace, charm, 
and humour by the composer of The Ring and Parsifal—his reading 
was that of a musician. More, doubtless, he will convey, particu- 
larly with regard to the overture, on a future occasion.” 

When all allowance is made for the chronic difficulty by which 
overworked musical critics are beset—that of finding some- 
thing new to say of an old theme—this “ mode of musical 
criticism,” in point of expression at any rate, is about as bad 
as it can be. It is at once pompous and clumsy, and its 
appearance in large type, with the opening sentences leaded 
out, only serves to advertise its ineptitude. But it is only fair 
to say that dreary and semi-literate word-spinning of this 
sort is not the rule but the exception; and that the literary 
standard of newspaper musical criticism, whatever may be 
thought of its sanity, shows a great advance on that of thirty 
years ago. The charge of commercialism is easier to bring 
than to prove, but Mr. Johnstone at least acquits our critics 
of venality. All that he says is that they are not always 
given a free hand. The charge of exaggeration cannot 
be denied; but it is not excess of eulogy so much as an 
affectation of culture—a strenuous preciosity, so to speak 
—which is in vogue. Thirty years ago a knowledge of 
music was a positive drawback to a musical critic—at least, 
to judge from the credentials of some who were at‘ac'ied 
in this capacity to quite reputable papers. Musical critics 
might have been divided into three classes: those who 





had a sound musical equipment, but wrote badly or without 
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distinction; those with a limited musical equipment, but a 
good general education; and, lastly, those who had neither, 
but were useful collectors of musical gossip. The style 
affected in the main was “Telegraphese.’ Wagner was the 
Bayreuth Colossus; Beethoven the Bonn Master; and on one 
occasion Telramund was described in an immortal pbrase as 
“the unfortanate Brabantian nobleman.” The qualifications 
of some of the musical critics who disported themselves in 
the Press of the “eighties” remind one of the opening of the 
old Oxford “ Limerick ” :— 
“ There once lived at Magdalen Hall 
A man who knew nothing at all.” 

The spirit in which some of them performed their duties may 
be gathered from the following true story. A musical critic 
once sent ina notice of a St. Patrick’s Day concert which he 
had not thought it necessary to attend. Unfortunately the 
list of performers which he gave referred to a forthcoming 
Good Friday concert, which was announced on the back page 
of the programme of the previous concert. Intelligent 
anticipation, we have been told, is the essence of modern 
journalism, but we do not believe that any musical critic of 
to-day would venture to take such risks. The standard of 
technical as well as of literary equipment has been levelled 
up. As for reliance on conventional phrases and cant formulae, 
Mr. Johnstone's strictures apply with greater force to the 
writers of the previous generation, who suffered more severely 
from the exhaustion of their vocabulary because it was more 
limited. The difficulty, which he frankly admits, of discovering 
“fresh or appropriate comments to make on the innumerable 
musical events which take place” is even greater than it used 
to be; but on the whole more ingenuity is displayed in 
surmounting it, and the preciosity which is now in fashion 
is at least more amusing than the illiterate slovenliness or 
mechanical fluency of the previous generation of critics. 
Where modern criticism is more vulnerable is in its excessive 
anxiety to render justice to modernity. Mr. Johnstone depre- 
cates the ‘‘ laboured journalistic effort to compel attention to 
modern English music,” but the young lions of the critical 
world cannot be accused of insularity; a Patagonian would 
be assured of quite as attentive a hearing as the truest of true- 
born Britons. 

In another essay Mr. Jolnstone discourses pleasantly on 
“Some Old-Fashioned Literary Styles in Musical Criticism,” 
with illustrations from Fielding, Addison, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb. He maintains that, in spite of 
their disabilities and the poverty of the music they heard, 
they “seem to have been more outspokenly interested than 
their literary confreres in those later times in which the 
musical art of the world has reached glory and fame.” 
This is only another way of putting Schumann’s saying that 
very few musicians could express themselves well, and that 
very few literary men knew anything about music. The fact 
is that the writers named were delightful to read, whatever 
they wrote about. It is the old story of Swift and the broom- 
stick. Otherwise one might be tempted to maintain the 
paradox that the less a writer knows about music the more 
engaging is his discourse thereon likely to prove. Lamb 
positively hated music, but wrote about it with such angelical 
absurdity that, in Mr. Johnstone’s happy phrase, there can 
hardly be “ in the whole world a single musician boor enough 
not to forgive him all he says, and thank him into the 
bargain, for so much merry-making.” C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_o——- 


NAPOLEON AND ALI OF YANINA* 
Aur Pasa or YANINA, the turbulent clansman who, like 
his countryman, Mehemet Ali, braved the power of the 
Sultan and carved out a kingdom for himself, has enjoyed 
a degree of posthumous fame in excess of that generally 
accorded to those masterful adventurers of whom the East has 
been so prolific. The numerous stirring episodes of his 
chequered career, his daring, ferocity, and dissimulation, have 
formed the subject of countless tales and popular ballads. 
There is probably no Epirote or Corfiote child whose young 
imagination has not been excited by the pathetic story, told in 








* L’Albanie et Napoléon: 1797-1314, 


Par A. Boppe. 
Hachette et Cie, [3ir, Hec.] 


Paris: Lib. airie 





tuneful verse by Aristoteles Valaoriti, of “ The Lady Phrosine,” 
who paid with her life the love she bore to Ali's son. The 
heroism of the Suliotes and the infamy of the traitor Botzaris, 
who handed over the rock, heretofore deemed impregnable, to 
“the man of war and woes,” as Byron called Ali, have been 
recounted in endless lays and odes. 

We know much of the personal appearance and general 
behaviour of this remarkable man. He was visited by Byron 
and Hobhouse—the two “ soi-disants mylords” of the French 
report quoted by M. Boppe. Hobhouse recorded that “ Ali’s 
liveliness and ease gave us a very favourable impression of his 
natural capacity.” The comment made by Dr. (subsequently 
Sir Henry) Holland, who was probably a more observant 
physiognomist than Hobhouse, shows greater penetration. 
He visited Yanina in 1814, and noted in bis journal that the 
expression of Ali was like “ the fire of a stove burning fiercely 
under a smooth and polished surface.” The cruelty for which 
he has gained an unenviable notoriety in Epirote annals was 
partly inherited and partly due to the circumstances in which 
he was placed. His savage and masterful mother, Khamco, 
trained him to be a brigand. “ Remember,” she said to him 
when he was a child, “that the property of others only belongs 
to them by the right of the stronger; why then should it not 
be yours?” She left as a dying legacy to Ali and his sister 
the task of avenging on some neighbouring tribesmen the 
indignities which she had suffered at their hands. Her 
behests were all too fuithfully executed. In due time, when 
Ali had risen to power, the wretched Gardikiotes were 
slaughtered; and Ali’s implacable sister, Chainitza, who was 
denounced by a courageous Sheikh as a “ daughter of Belial, 
the encourager of Ali's crimes,” caused their wives to be 
driven to the mountains, where they died of hunger and 
exposure, and made a cushion of the hair of their heads. 
Testimony to the drastic methods by which Ali thought he 
could alone maintain his authority over the turbulent 
Albanians is borne by M. Pouqueville, the very intelligent 
French Consul who was sent by Napoleon to Yanina and 
who played so important a part in Albanian affairs, 
“ Whenever,” M. Pouqueville wrote, “I have followed any 
of the roads previously travelled by Ali Pasha, I have never 
failed to observe some ditch recently filled up, or wretches 
hanging on the trees. His footsteps were everywhere imprinted 
in blood ; and it was upon these occasions that, to display the 
extent of his power, he ordered executions as terrible as they 
were unexpected.” 

An English Life of Ali, published ia 1823, deals incidentally 
with the relations between Napoleon and the robber chieftain 
of Albania. M. Boppe, the Councillor of the French 
Embassy at Constantinople, is, however, to be congratulated 
on having again drawn attention to this little-known page of 
history. In a work which affords evidence of careful research, 
and which is singularly free from patriotic bias, M. Boppe 
gives a very full, lucid, and, it cannot be doubted, accurate 
account of the leading events which occurred during the 
seventeen years of the French connexion with Epirus and the 
Tonian Islands. 

There is a monotonous sameness about the history of the 
events which occurred when the East was first brought into close 
contact with modern Europe. Everywhere the same features 
are revealed. First come aggression on the part of the 
European and truculence, born of an exaggerated belief in 
his own strength, on the part of the Oriental. Secondly, 
the European holds out glittering hopes which are not 
destined to be fulfilled, or takes pledges which he eventually 
finds it inconvenient to execute, whilst the Oriental, gradually 
awakening to the fact that he is in the presence of a 
power which he cannot resist, falls back on intrigue, 
flattery, and dissimulation to enable him to hold his own. 
Thirdly, the subtle Eastern becomes alive to the fact that 
these Europeans, who are all alike uncongenial to him and in 
whose friendship he sees almost as great a menace as in their 
enmity, are by no means a happy family, and that by playing 
on their mutual fears and jealousies he can hope to obtain 
something to his own advantage. Ali passed through all 
these successive stages. But throughout the numerous shifts 
and windings of his tortuous diplomacy he never had the 
least doubt as to the object which he sought to attain. He 
wished to pose as a modern Pyrrhus, and if, as Miss Durham 
bas told us, that name is derived from an Albanian word 
meaning “ valiant,” be certainly possessed one of the qualitica 
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attributed to his ancient prototype. The main object of his 
ambition was to establish himself firmly on the coast of 
Epirus and, if possible, to acquire possession of the Ionian 
Islands, at all events of Corfu and Santa Maura. Asa matter 
vf fact, he succeeded in gaining possession of Prevesa and 
Butrinto—that dreary snipe marsh which legend relates was 
the birthplace of Judas Iscariot, and which, by a poetical 
licence, Virgil (Aen. III. 298) has described as a “lofty city” 
(celsam Buthroti urbem). But what he most coveted, and what 
the people concerned most resented, was the possession of the 
little citadel of Parga, which has been celebrated in Byron’s 
ode, “ @¢Aw rhy Mdpyav! @¢Aw rhy Tdpyav!” was his never-ending 
ery to the French Consul. His wish was at last realized, but 
not by his personal exertions. As to the Ionian Islands, it was 
reserved for a statesman of a type very different from the 
Albanian robber chieftain to effect their political union with 
the mainland. Nearly half a century after Ali had fallen 
beneath the dagger of a hired assassin, Mr. Gladstone arranged 
that the islands should be ceded to Greece. 

Ali's first relations with the French were not commenced 
under good auspices. Napoleon thought that it would be in 
the interests of the French Republic to encourage the develop- 
ment of his power. The wily diplomatist who then presided 
over French foreign affairs made a more accurate forecast of 
the future. “Quelque désir,” Talleyrand wrote in March, 
1798, “que ce Pacha ait d’affermir et d’étendre sa puissance, il 
est trop clairvoyant pour ne pas apercevoir que |’esprit 
républicain, introduit avec nos guerriers dans le pays qu’il 
gouverne et aux environnants, renverserait son autorité et 
qu'il serait la victime de sa propre ambition. D ailleurs, il 
ne faut pas se fier trop légérement 4 ces sortes de gens.” 
Talleyrand’s prediction was soon fulfilled. Whilst Napoleon 
was in Egypt, Ali attacked and defeated a small French force 
which garrisoned Prevesa. Nothing could exceed the brutality 
with which he treated his prisoners. After an interval, however, 
Napoleon’s military prowess led to a complete change in Ali’s 
views. Moreover, under the Treaty of Pressburg, Dalmatia 
became French. It would have been unwise to affront so 
powerful a neighbour. Moved by these impulses, Ali said to a 
French agent: “ Qu'il a toujours eu les entrailles francaises 
. .. sur la téte de ses enfants il jure qu'il n’a jamais regardé 
la France que comme son amie; il est reconnaissant 4 la 
France de cette amitié dont il est plus que personne fatté. 
il est prét & tout pour la reconquérir.” 

Napoleon found it convenient to forget the disaster of 
Prevesa. A political honeymoon then ensued. Nothing was 
in Ali’s eyes too good for the French. He sent Napoleon the 
sword of the Grand Khan of the Crimea, whose defeat at the 
hands of the Russians “avait été si bien vengé 4 Austerlitz.” 
“Je n'ai d'autre appui que mon Empereur Napoléon et d’amis 
gue les Francais” were the words he used in pressing the 
French Consul’s hands. “La scéne,” the latter reported, 
“est devenne extr¢mement touchante. J’ai va des larmes 
dans les yeux du Vizir.’” A curious popular ballad, which 
must have been composed at about this period, relates how 
Ali held out to the Greeks, whom he at times slaughtered and 
at times sought to conciliate, hopes that he would accord to 
them a liberty similar to that enjoyed by the French, whom, 
he alleged, they much resembled :— 

Mpémes Aormdy, va Sdowmev ovyxwplay peydAny, 

"EAcudeplay év rait@, as Exauay oi MdAAn, 

Tiatl 1d yévos tev Tpaixay elvar xa8ws trav PddA@v. 
Napoleon met these advances in a spirit of reciprocity. 
- The French Consul at Yanina was authorized to say that if 
Corfu fell into French hands it would be handed over to Ali. 

This state of things did not last long. Under the arrange- 
ment made at Tilsit, Corfa was to pass into Russian 
possession. Ali’s dearest hopes were thus frustrated. He 
veered round to the English and became bitterly hostile to 
the French. On the other band, Napoleon, indignant at Ali’s 
frequent acts of piracy, which had the effect of stopping 
supplies for the Corfu garrison, ordered his local officials 
to do whatever was possible to sweep “ce brigand” off the 
face of the earth. 

Ali’s subsequent attempts to run with the French hare and 
to hunt with the English hounds are fully and clearly set 
forth in M. Boppe’s pages. Here it must be sufficient to state 
that he made strenuous efforts to side with those whose star 
he thought for the time being wasin the ascendant. With the 
entry of the French into Madrid his Gallophile tendencies 





increased. The impression made upon him by their entry 
into Moscow was still more profound. Eventually, although 
he was always careful not to move too far in an English 
direction, he came to the conclusion, on hearing of Napoleon's 
later disasters, that “ désormais la France n’était plus en état 
de s’opposer & ses projets.” Accordingly French friendship 
being no longer profitable, was cast to the winds. : 
Apart from the disasters which exercised so strong an 
influence on this opportunist Pasha, there could be but one 
end to Napoleon’s Albanian and Ionian policy. At the battle 
of Aboukir the French Mediterranean fleet was destroyed, 
and without the command of the sea it was hopeless to expect 
that France could hold the Ionian Islands permanently, 
Parga, the apple of Ali’s eye, after being occupied for a short 
time by the English, was handed over to Ali, much to the 
dismay of its terror-stricken inhabitants, one of whom had 
warned his fellow-townsmen of the risk involved in applying 
for English help on the following singular ground, which may 
be quoted as illustrative of the Albanian view of party govern. 
ment. “The King of England,” he said, “has not that sword 
of justice in his hand, that he can, like Napoleon, Alexander, 
or the Sultan, decapitate the misgoverning Pashas of his 
distant provinces. On the contrary, his justice is feeble; 
because, being surrounded by contending parties, he is com- 
pelled to lean for support upon one party to-day, and to. 
morrow upon another, and yet to pay regard to all; while each 
party, in its turn, conceals as much as it can; defends, and 
often praises, the blunders of its partisans; so that a governor 
may treat you as slaves, and yet be fearless of punishment.” 
English names frequently constitute a stumbling-block to 
French writers. It requires some thought to discover the 
name of General Airey under the cryptic description of 
“*Major-Général Marqnis d’Ayret.” Should M. Boppe’s very 
interesting work reach a second edition it would be as well to 
rectify this venial slip of the pen. ol 





THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS.* 
In the history alike of “scholarship” and of theology the 
name of Erasmus holds its place among the foremost. In 
both fields the labours, no doubt, of many students have been 
more profound, but few perhaps have exercised a 
influence. For, living in an age when the “new learning” 
was just coming into sharp conflict with the old dogmas of a 
barren scholasticism, it was given him, by a happy fortune, 
“to do the work of an Apostle.” It may seem, indeed, a 
paradox to say so, for in many ways no one was more unapos- 
tolic. He had no disposition to be a martyr; he neither 
disliked “soft raiment” nor loved “locusts and wild honey”; 
his temper was by no means that of the sons of Zebedee, and 
when he applies to St. Paul the famous description of Pericles 
Fulgurat, tonat, ac miscet . . . universum terrarum orbem, he 
pictures the exact opposite of himself. But his zeal was no 
less ardent because it was equable, and though he neither 
“thundered” nor “lightened,” he made converts no less 
effectively by a sweet persuasiveness. No man of taste can 
read him without delight. Like Horace, he has the art to 
instruct, and even to admonish, without irritating. Once give 
him entrance and he plays around the heart—admissus cirewm 
preeordia ludit—and so wins his way to the understanding. 
It was not for nothing that men like More and Colet, 
Fisher, Tunstall, and Warham, took him into their intimacy. 
“ Erasme mi epacudtate” is how More writes to him, 
and he does so not merely from his love of a pun, but 
from his love of the man. For Erasmus was in truth 
“lovable”; and then, too, his Latin is as charming as 
himself. It is not, it is true, Ciceronian, but it has the 
fluent ease and happiness of Terence. Though he was no 
linguist, for he could never speak English, and only learned 
Greek late, his mastery of Latin has, perhaps, never been sur- 
passed. It seems to be his native speech, and as in that age 
it was the one common language both of learning and states- 
manship, the man who could use it with unequalled grace 
wielded an influence which to-day appears extraordinary. No 
one, indeed, before or since, has ever, we think, had so fully 
the ear of the educated world. Whatever be wrote everyone 
read, and to be mentioned by him was itself fame, so that 
More relates how “the one itch for glory” (unum pruritum 
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glorie), which “tickled him too sweetly” to be got rid of, 
came from the thought that he would be “commended to a 
late posterity ” by the writings of Erasmus, and his letters 
afford, perhaps, the best proof of his amazing popularity. Col- 
Jections of them were frequently published in his lifetime, and 
the Basle edition of 1538 was reprinted in 1541 and 1548, though 
hardly less bulky than the London edition of 1642, which 
contains 2,146 closely printed folio pages. The fact startles, 
and to anyone who faces only the present volume may seem 
almost incredible, but it clearly shows how great power lay in 
the writer’s pen; and that power was used continuously not 
ouly to delight, not only to promote learning, but also, and far 
more, for the overthrow of superstition. For though Erasmus 
was born to be a scholar, though his real love was for good 
Jetters, yet in that age a man could hardly love letters without 
coming into conflict with theology. Theology had kept the 
Bible closed, and learning desired open books. The ecclesiastic 
fayoured an authorized text, howevercorrupt, and an authorized 
comment, however impossible. The student sought to find out 
whatbad been really written and whatit really meant. It wasa war 
between lightand darkness that could not beshunned,and when 
Erasmus published a revised text of the New Testament with 
a Latin rendering and annotations of his own, he was, in fact, 
inaugurating a revolution. Leo X., it is true, who was pre- 
sently to send Luther a Bull of excommunication, sent Erasmus 
his * Apostolic benediction” and a commendatory Brief; but the 
monks and professors who “grunted,” “ brayed,” and “barked,” 
who shouted “ Heretic” or “ Antichrist,” and denounced an 
emendation as a sin against the Holy Ghost, were, in their 
generation, wiser than the Pope. “ What,” they asked, “is to 
become of us if this profane fellow is to try to find out what 
Christ said, what Paul meant, and what Christianity really 
js?” But unhappily for them, Erasmus wrote delightful Latin, 
and people preferred him even to “seraphic” and other 
doctors with their jargon, de instantibus, de formalitatibus, de 
quidditatibus, and the like; and he was also what he himself 
calls “that rare thing, a theologian not learned only, but also 
genial and witty,” so that he beguiled men into reading him, 
and under his gentle guidance they came to understand some- 
thing of a new theology which is “ complete in fewest articles,” 
cares little for Popes or priestcraft, and ventures to speak of 
Christ as “that most gentle Saviour who exacts from us 
nothing except a pure and simple life.” Hee est illa theologia, 
he writes in an inimitable letter (p. 361), vera, germana, 
eficaz, que olim et philosophorum supercilia et principum invicta 
sceptva Christo subegit. Hoc, hoe agentibus nobis aderit ipse 
Christus. 

In thus writing we may seem, perhaps, to have strayed 
somewhat away from this particular volume; but to under- 
stand it the general situation must be at least partially 
understood. Otherwise the volume itself must to a modern 
reader seem wholly disconnected and not impossibly dull. 
During the period it embraces (July, 1517—June, 1519) 
Erasmus led an uneventful life in the quiet city of Louvain. 
“I have moved here,” he writes, “complete (totus), that is 
with my library,” and it is in his library that he lives, ever 
ready to welcome new books—“the works of Nazianzene, 
Strabo in Greek, Plutarch’s Lives, Pindar with notes ”—and 
only wishing that “he might become young again to enjoy 
such wealth.” But alas! he is fifty, infirm, and vexed with 
a perpetual “phlegm,” for the betterment of which Warham, 
who though an Archbishop likes a joke, sends him “twenty 
angels, including Doctor Raphael,” who, it may be remem- 
bered, once prescribed so wonderfully for Tobit. And yet he 
is always at work, now editing Q. Cuttius or Suetonius, now 
writing the first of his famous Paraphrases in order that Paul 
may at last talk “like a Roman to the Romans” (Romanis 
Romane), but above all working hard on his revised edition 
of the New Testament, “over which,” as he tells Wolsey, “ he 
is ready to die.” But such a life affords few opportunities for 
exciting correspondence. Erasmus met with no adventures— 
except once, and then he makes the most of them. In the 
autumn of 1518 he went to Basle to supervise the printing of 
his Testament by his good friend John Froben, and those 
who wish to know either Erasmus or his age should read the 
letter (pp. 393-401) in which he describes his return journey to 
Beatus Rhenanus. It is a sort of mediaeval Odyssey, and 
never was a poor humanist, with Greek proofs in his pocket, 
more vexed with human ills. To Cologne he got pretty com- 
fortubly, by boat or carriage, in about a week, but from there 





his troubles began. At Aachen he has to dine with the 
Precentor on “carps, and those cold,” and then to “drink late”; 
on the morrow it is with the Vice-Provost and the fare is 
worse—expleo me pisce durato ventis, quem a baculo quo con- 
tunditur, Germani Stockfisch vocant. That night he is very ill; 
but next morning, after taking “some warm ale and a few 
crumbs of bread,” he climbs on to a “sick and lame horse,” 
and in spite of the “incredible torture” caused by certain ulcers, 
which he describes with appalling frankness, he jogs along, 
forgetting in his pain even his fear of brigands, to Maestricht 
and Tongres, where he comes starved and staggering, but 
as usual “soothes his stomach with hot ale” (cervisiaria 
sorbitiuneula) before going to bed, and ultimately reaches 
Louvain. Then follows a scene worthy of Molitre in which 
the doctors examine him, and finally decide that he has the 
plague; but in the end he sends them packing, and commits 
himself to the Lord (iratus medicis Christo medico me com- 
mendo), and three days later his “stomach is restored” by “a 
braised chicken ”—if that be the meaning of contuso pullo 
gallinaceo—and “a cup of vinum Belnense”; whereupon, 
despite ulcers and the like, which keep him in his room for 
four weeks, he sets to work again on the New Testament, very 
proud of himself for refusing to bave the plague, and con- 
vinced that magna morbi pars est morbi imaginatio. 

Indeed, this letter, of which we have only been able to quote 
a few fragments, is one of the most interesting ever written, 
but there are few at all like it in this volume. Those to his 
English friends, with whom he is always at ease, are com- 
paratively rare. For the most part he is addressing noble 
patrons—for he was poor and could not live “on his own 
juice "—Cardinals, Archbishops, Princes, and the like, in that 
admirable but unconvincing Latin which was once frequent 
in laudatory epitaphs, but now only survives in academic 
orations. Or else he is discussing theological points which to- 
day have ceased to interest. No one now wishes to know whether 
the “name of Christ” stands pro hypostasi e duabus subsistente 
naturis, or would deem it a heresy to say that the Apostles 
wrote poorer Greek than Demosthenes; and the long letter to 
Lypsius (312-330), in which Erasmus defends no less than 
ninety-five propositions which had given offence, has no longer 
any meaning. Everywhere, indeed, throughout these letters 
there are fragments of wit, satire, and wisdom, but on the 
whole they have to-day become tedious. And yet somehow 
there is still a living greatness about them all. The reader 
feels throughout that he is in the presence of a great champion 
of truth. Erasmus had to fight against ignorance and that 
stupidity against which, it is said, “even the gods fight in 
vain”; and in that combat he never faltered. Great Sovereigns 
—Charles and Francis and Henry—paid him court; he might, 
if he had wished, have lived in palaces and among statesmen ; 
but in spite of many yearnings for the good things of life, 
you see in this volume a man who remains still true to him- 
self. He was a prince among scholars, a potentate in his 
library, and from that library he exercised to the full his 
prerogative of power. His pen never rested, and it was the 
most effective and necessary of weapons. Letters, pamphlets, 
books flowed from it without ceasing, and with every one of 
them some ghost of ancient error shrank further back—not 
without muttered anathemas—into obscurity and night. 

We offer no apology to Mr, Allen for having said nothing 
about his editing. ‘To do so, to those who know his preceding 
volumes, would be a work of supererogation. Nothing could 
be better or more complete than his work, and whatever care 
or learning could do to afford biographical or other informa- 
tion has been done in a manner that is beyond praise. 
Possibly some expert may here and there find a flaw, but the 
ordinary critic can only admire, while every one, we are sure, 
will look forward to his promised work on The Age of 
Erasmus with a just and eager expectation. 





WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MONGOLIA* 
Tue desire of Russia to havea firmly established buffer-State 
between Siberia and China is likely to determine the future 
of Mongolia. The authors of this book of travel are agreed 
that the Mongols, unlike the Persians in similar circumstances, 
welcomed the intervention of Russia,and gladly look to her both 
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for funds and for the training of Mongolian troops. But the 
Mongols, having declared their independence, are not pleased 
at the Russian recognition of Chinese suzerainty over them. 
The situation continually changes, and the authors confess 
their inability to say what will happen eventually ; but at the 
moment the Mongols seem to be tired and mistrustful of 
negotiations, and they have declared their intention of con- 
tinuing the fighting against China. Encouraged by recent 
successes, when they drove back two thousand Chinese troops, 
they say that they will capture Kalgan, which is the gateway 
of Peking and only one hundred and fourteen miles by rail 
from the capital. Probably the troops of Northern China 
could make pretty short work of the Mongols (who are, 
indeed, degraded in physique and determination since the 
geeat days of Kubla Khan) if they took the field seriously 
against them. But Yuan Shib-kai has plenty of occupa- 
tion at home for his best trained troops. The general of the 
Chinese troops which were recently driven back offered 
the amusing explanation that his men could not fire in 
gloves, and that without gloves they were not able to endure 
the weather. A complication in the latest political situation 
is that Germany bas objected to suffering commercial dis- 
advantages through the establishment of Russian influence in 
Mongolia. That is a very difficult objection for Russia to 
meet so long as she recognizes that Mongolia is a part of 
China, and therefore subject to the usual Chinese conditions as 
to freedom of trade. So little is generally known in England 
about the Mongolian question that we shall refer chiefly to 
the political aspects of the book, contenting ourselves with 
saying of the authors’ account of their travels that it is very 
instructive and sometimes amusing. 

Tibet and Mongolia, having the same religion, are neces- 
sarily allied insympathy and interests. The Dalai Lamais both 
the spiritual and actual ruler of Tibet, anda similar position is 
held in Mongolia by the Hu-tuk-tu, or Living Buddha. The 
lamas of one country frequently visit the otber; lamas come 
from Lhasa to Urga, the capital of Mongolia, and many Mon- 
golian lamas are educated at Lhasa. The Dalai Lama 
takes precedence of the Hu-tuk-tu, and is the supreme 
spiritual head of the two countries. Since Mongolia and 
Tibet have entered into a written Treaty in which Mongolia 
is treated as the political equal of Tibet, one fancies it possible 
that if a critical decision had to be taken the Mongolians 
might disregard the spiritual precedence of the Dalai Lama. 
But this isa mere matter of speculation. The only certain 
thing is that spiritual claims of any kind are always regarded 
with deep respect by the Mongols. The fact that a lama has 
said something is taken as proof that it is true. A point the 
authors insist on strongly is that a dominating influence in 
either Mongolia or Tibet means the ultimate domination of 
both countries. They urge Great Britain, therefore, to do in 
Tibet, before it is too late, exactly what Russia is doing in 
Mongolia—advice which is also urged by Sir Claude MacDonald 
in his preface. The anti-Chinese Treaty between Tibet and 
Mongolia was signed in December, 1912. It is reproduced in 
full in the book, with all its curious phrases, and the authors 
believe this to be the first English translation which has been 
published. 

The Mongols are at present a dwindling population; they 
dislike commerce, are averse from all Western methods, and 
are riddled with disease. They are at once lazy and proud, 
and it is not to be wondered at that they dislike the Chinese, 
who overreach them in trade, and treat them with disdain 
into the bargain. In Inner or Southern Mongolia—the 
district nearer to China—Chinese colonization is systematic 
and extensive, but in Outer or Northern Mongolia there is a 
huge almost vacant field lying ready for development, which 
the Russians no doubt hope will become their own for most 
practical purposes, if not in name. The Russians are in the 
courting stage, and speak pleasantly to the Mongols, though 
they, like the Chinese, make excessive profits out of them. 
One Russian merchant, who contented himself with a mere 
twenty per cent. profit, said that he did so out of patriotic 
motives in order to recommend Russian ways to the Mongols. 
Russians along the Siberian frontier have intermarried to 
some extent with the Mongols. There is but little attempt to 
convert the people to Christianity. Perhaps Peter the Great’s 
failure to convert Mongolia is taken as a proof of the hope- 
lessness of the task. On the other hand, the Living Buddha 
of that day is believed to huve said that he would have accepted 








Christianity had it not been for his priests, the opposition of 
whom he did not dare to face. 

The Russians seized a fine opportunity for getting hold of 
Mongolia when the attention of all the other Powers wag 
exclusively fixed on the Balkans. Their Treaty with Mongolia 
was signed in October, 1912—just before the signing of the 
Treaty between Mongolia and Tibet. Russia undertook to 
support the Mongols in keeping the autonomy which they had 
claimed when China became a Republic; they promised to 
help in the formation and training of a Mongol army, to 
prevent Chinese troops from entering Mongolia, and to pro. 
hibit schemes of Chinese colonization. The Mongols took thi 
Treaty to mean that in Russian eyes all connexion between 
China and Mongolia was ended. But in November, 1913, they 
were surprised and disappointed by the Russo-Chinese Treaty, 
which recognized, as we have already said, the suzerainty of 
China. 

Buddhism has no doubt worked continually against the old 
conceptions of Mongolian nationality. Its visionary ideals 
and abstract pursuit of virtue and truth have killed the 
regular practice of war and the love of conquest. The 
Mongols are poor agriculturists, but worse traders. In Urga 
there is no Mongol who will accept the debasing task of 
mending a pair of boots, and the boots have to be sent else. 
where. The Mongols are trackers of game, are clever in the 
breeding and managing of horses, and manufacture white and 
grey felt which seems to @serve its excellent reputation. 
They use no money, but depend on barter—a system which 
allows foreign traders an ample margin for imposing on them, 
As an example of Mongolian intellectual prowess we must 
quote, in conclusion, the delightful account of an examination 
at the University at Urga:— 

“In the Kurin [the Mongol native city] are situated the 
*‘Gando’ or university buildings, surrounded by convents which 
give accommodation to ten thousand professors, priests, and 
scholars. The education that is provided is chiefly from the 
books of Buddha, and is conducted very largely by men who have 
graduated at Lhasa, the Tibetan language being used at the 
university. Three students were being examined for what in 
civilized countries would be styled a degree in Arts, when the 
Gando was visited by Mr. Perry-Ayscough in March 1913. He 
was accompanied by the Russian Plenipotentiary, Monsieur 
Korostovetz, and Prince Damdinsurun, Assistant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The latter very kindly explained the procedure, 
which was as follows: The candidates, who must have attained 
the age of fifty, sit in the middle of the hall wearing yellow caps 
and gowns. They are then cross-examined by their fellow-students, 
who approach them up a centre aisle and shout questions at them, 
at the same time clapping their hands, and gesticulating wildly, 
within a few inches of the examinees’ faces. The questions asked 
and being debated were: (1) Does the mountain called Bukung 
Buru mentioned in the book of Buddha rest in the ocean or on the 
ocean? (2) What is the difference between a man sitting ona 
tree and a man standing on the ground? The examiners sit 
behind the candidates and record the questions and answers in 
bulky-looking books. Judging from the laughter which was 
evoked on all sides, in which the examiners joined, from the 
answers given to the above questions, and the sarcastic remarks 
made by the questioners, the three students seemed to have small 
prospects of success.” 





RECENT TRAVEL AND SPORT.* 


THE question whether the native races of Africa have behind 
them in some remote past a higher civilization from which 
they have gradually fallen is one of deep interest to the 
ethnologist, and not without importance to the politician. 
The aim of Herr Frobenius and his German Inner African 
Exploration Expedition of 1910-1912 was purely ethnological, 
The country which he covered had no geographical secrets to 
yield, and he does not seem to have had much interest in 
natural history. But ever since his conversations with African 
natives at the Hamburg docks he has been an enthusiastic 
student of the customs and beliefs of the West African tribes, 
On the journey described in the present volumes he confined 
himself to the basin of the Lower Niger, with a short excursion 
into the German Cameroons, though on his way home he visited 
the Egyptian Sudan and penetrated as far west as El Obeid. 
He had many difficulties to face both from the native and the 
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white governments, but ‘a man who is inquiring into the 
intimacies of savage life cannot expect to find his path easy. 
His scientific ardour led him to shirk no path to knowledge, 
and at Ibadan in Southern Nigeria he had himself admitted a 
member of the Ogboni League, which has only recently dropped 
the pleasing practice of ritual murder. The book is written 
with a glow and enthusiasm and a sense of the picturesque 
which make it delightful reading, and we have rarely found 
ethnological data set forth so attractively. Some of the pictures 
of native life, too, are brilliantly drawn, such as that of the 
town of Mokwa and the market of Bids. There is a wealth of 
folk-lore and tribal tales, many of which weil deserve printing 
quite apart from their scientific interest. The translation is 
well done, and the illustrations could hardly be bettered. Our 
one complaint is that the maps are altogether unworthy of 
such a narrative. 

The author's thesis is a sufficiently startling one. It is that 
certain West African tribes have had at some period of their 
history a high civilization, which in one case was derived 
from Europe, and in the other case was the parent of a famous 
European race-culture. To take the second first; his investi- 
gation of the secret beliefs and the antiquities of the Yorubas 
of the Benin district has led him to the conclusion that they 
are the representatives of the ancient Atlantic people who 
inhabited the legendary Atlantis. Atlantis extended from 
Gambia to Angola, and its chief god was Poseidon, the 
Thunderer. Its people sailed the Western seas long before the 
Phoenicians, and they were the progenitors of the Etruscan 
people in the Italian Peninsula. They were the bellicose 
sea folk of the thirteenth century B.C. who resisted the 
advance of the Eastern civilization. We have no space to 
examine his arguments, which are based upon certain 
fashions in buildings and certain religious beliefs and cere- 
monies, but we are bound to say that, to our mind, a very 
small basis of proof is made to carry a gigantic hypothesis. 
With his other case we are on safer ground. He discovered 
below the predominant Islamism of the Western Sudan 
remains of an older and often higher civilization. In Mokwa 
he was told a story of how the land was once subject to a 
great King in the East who was a follower of Issa, i.e., Jesus. 
He found the Byzantine cross appearing continually in native 
ornaments, especially in the more ancient art. This older stream 
of civilization, descending from the east, opposed the advance 
of Islam from the north-west, and the result was the formation 
of the once great Mossi Empire. In Nubia there existed a 
form of Christianity which stood firm against the attacks of 
Islam, and a Persian stock, due to the Sassanid conquest of 
Egypt, according to his theory, crossed the Western deserts and 
established a Christian power on the Niger. “And so we see 
in the Mossi in the Niger-bend that nation who were the 
bearers of the civilizing State-creating forces, whose birthplaces 
were Byzantium and Nubia. For it was this force which drove 
them to political consolidation, although they themselves 
apparently remained Pagans in religion.” When the Portu- 
guese first visited West Africa, they returned full of stories con- 
cerning a Central African Christian Empire and a “ Prester 
Jobn.” Herr Frobenius brings forward a great array of evidence 
for his view, which, though scarcely proved, is at the least 
a possible and most attractive theory. He is justified in 
pointing out that if the African races have such a past, and 
have managed to conserve so many ancient elements of 
culture, there is infinitely more hope for their future, provided 
we develop them from within and refrain from equipping them 
with a ready-made foreign civilization which they parody 
without appropriating. 

In My Somali Book? Captain Mosse gives an account of 
two big-game expeditions which be undertook in Somaliland 
ehilst stationed at Aden; and Colonel Swayne, unsurpassed 
as an authority on the subject, writes a commendatory 
preface. We have had books and to spare lately on every 
branch of East African sport, but Captain Mosse’s is a 
welcome addition, if only for its enthusiasm and gusto of 
enjoyment. He wrote it for his own amusement, which is the 
best guarantee that it will interest others. Nowadays, when 
the country is likely for some time to be closed to sportsmen, 
such a record as this is a little tantalizing, for there are 

features about Somaliland sport which cannot be matched on 
the teeming plateau of East Africa. Captain Mosse was very 
lucky, for the lesser kudu was about the only specimen he did 
not secure, while on his second trip be got five lions in two 








days, and one of them gave him a thrilling moment. His 
account of his doings is written so modestly and vividly that 
the least travelled of readers will find it entertaining. There 
are also excellent chapters on the ethos of sport and on the vexed 
question of protective coloration, in which he takes a less 
extreme stand in opposition to that theory than Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Selous. He is inclined to think that while the larger 
mammals do not to-day benefit from the concealing effect of 
their coloration, yet “the necessity for concealment has 
been in all probability the most important factor in 
establishing the existing schemes of coloration amongst 
animals.” The question of the proper battery for dangerous 
game, which is discussed round many smoking-room fires 
when hunters meet, is exhaustively dealt with both by 
Captain Mosse and Colonel Swayne. They agree on the im- 
portance of heavy rifles of moderately large calibre. Captain 
Mosse thinks that of high-velocity rifles none smaller than 
‘400 bore has a bullet of sufficient weight and striking 
surface, and that for stopping power nothing equals the 
ball-and-shot gun of the Paradox type. 

Captain Haughton is also a light-hearted sportsman, but he 
has an eye for other things than sport. His Sport and Folk- 
lore in the Himalaya® has as much of the second as of the first. 
He is full of the sense of history, and wanders among the 
Kashmir glens with a constant memory of the older races 
that once held them. Himalayan folk-lore is not so common 
that we should not be grateful for what this author has 
gathered. Among the many interesting beliefs he chronicles 
one is the local legend of Mummery’s death on Nanga Parbat ; 
he was spirited away by the fairies for daring to invade their 
stronghold. Some of the stories are only of yesterday's happen- 
ing, such as the Hunza tale of the Fairy Cat, of which Captain 
Haughton has a highly rationalistic explanation. Sometimes 
these mountain fairies showed uncommon good sense, like the 
sweetheart of Trangphalio, who insisted on a close season for 
markhor. The actual chapters on sport are well done, for the 
author has a delicate sense of natural beauty, and can paint 
scenery with a cunning hand. He had good sport with 
markhor and ibex, and one of the best days chronicled was 
spent after Kashmir trout. He is a close observer, and the 
two chapters in which he tells the story of a black bear 
deserve high rank among the many modern reconstructions 
of animal life. 

The last two volumes on our list deal with the New World. 
Mr. Hulbert Footner’s New Rivers of the North‘ is a spirited 
narrative of the doings of two young men, who travelled from 
Edmonton through the Yellowhead Pass to the Fraser River. 
In portable canoes they voyaged down-stream, and then by 
a creek to the Peace River, which they descended as far as 
Fort Vermilion. Thence they made a portage north to the 
Hay, and descended it to the Alexandra Falls, which they 
were the second white men to visit. The story of their 
race homeward to get out of the wilderness before the season 
closed is vigorously told. It was a remarkable journey, done 
with the slenderest of outfits, and Mr. Footner writes of its 
difficulties with a cheerful modesty which may tempt those 
to follow his example who have not his capacity. The 
sketches of human and animal life in the wilds are full of 
bumour and of good humour, and the temper of the book 
throughout is that mixture of shrewdness and enterprise 
which makes the born traveller. Miss Margaret Morley in 
The Carolina Mountains’ takes us far south to that curve of 
the Appalachian chain which passes through North Carolina. 
She introduces us to the people of these uplands, who have 
preserved many curious old ways of speech and life, and she 
draws some charming pictures of the woods and glens of these 
remote hills, where the earth is red and everything else of an 
indescribable blueness. The book is delightfully written, and 
contains some graceful illustrations in colour. 





SOCIAL STUDIES OF MR. THOMAS MACKAY.* 


Tre high standard of the anonymous writing in the “quar- 
terlies” is occasionally accounted for by such a volume as 
this, which consists of nine Quarterly Review articles by Mr. 
Mackay. He will remain most widely known as the historian 
of the Poor Law. Though his great work on that subject 
was modestly issued as a supplementary volume to Nicholls’s 


* The Dangers of Democracy. By the late Thomas Mackay. London: Joha 
Murray. (6s. net.) 
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history, it is the standard and complete history of the Poor 
Law in the nineteenth century. He was also the author of 
more than one happy biography, and his anonymous journalism 
was recognized by a more limited circle. His subjects were 
those which are often left to already interested students 
rather than sought by the general reader, who demands an 
author who will excite an interest; but everyone who has 
read his History of the English Poor Law will admit that 
Mackay could carry his readers along with a fresh and sus- 
tained interest, convincing them that profound knowledge was 
distilled for them in a very able brain, and adorning by his 
style every point that he touched. That style was based upon 
a reserve of gently applied force springing from wisely 
gathered experience and aided by an admirable choice of 
words. For a writer on social questions, intellect, however 
acute, and literary power, however attractive, are not enough. 
Sympathy, too, is rightly demanded, and for a wide undis- 
cerning popularity even sentimentality is expected. In 
Mackay the qualities of a clear head and a warm heart were 
conspicuously combined. In these essays there are many 
hard sayings of the ignorance and instability of the crowd, 
of the mistakes of democratic leaders, so easily avoidable by 
historical knowledge, of the dangers of power conferred on 
mere numbers, and the pitfalls prepared for the soft-hearted. 
Yet we defy anyone to read them without gaining the 
impression that the writer was a philanthropist and a true 
lover of the poor, though he respected them as independent 
fellow-citizens rather than patronized them with benevolent 
paternalism. 

Three of these articles, written in 1895, 1898, and 1906, deal 
directly with Trade Unionism and the changes that have come, 
over the movement from within and also, through legislation 
from without. Another, written before the Insurance Act was 
thought of, deals with savings of wage-earners. The theory 
of the minimum wage, with its fallacies, and the inevitable 
dependence of domestic protection upon external tariffs, forms 
the subject of another. In two more are set out the dangers 
of democratic finance, as proved by history and modern 
practice, and the follies of municipal Socialism: in this last 
there is humorous criticism of Mr. Shaw’s topsy-turvy 
economics. The article entitled ‘“ Orthodox Economics” is 
for the student rather than the plain reader, in spite of its 
lucidity, for it is a defence of the school of Whately, followed 
by Sir Louis Mallet and H. D. MacLeod, as against the 
professors of the day. The final essay is a criticism of the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission and the Memoranda 
issued by the Minority and by Miss Octavia Hill and Sir 
Arthur Downes: to this last admirable piece of work proper 
respect is paid. Throughout the volume, indeed on every 
page, is evident Mackay’s inspiring theme, bis love of freedom; 
liberty for the individual and freedom of play for natural and 
economic forces, to which all progress has been due from the 
days of primitive barbarism. We are constantly reminded of 
Sir Henry Maine’s thesis that the advance of civilization has 
been simply the progress of man from status to free contract. 
Moral freedom alone allows full scope for the development of 
character: economic freedom allows the fullest development of 
material well-being. If we may demand anytbing as a “ right 
of man,” it is liberty to take our wares or labour to the market 
of our choice. A hundred times over Mackay proves this to be 
the foundation of progress, whether by fostering enterprise and 
invention or by increasing the rewards of labour, objects that 
never can be brought permanently nearer by the artificial efforts 
of politicians. Such legislation as the Old-Age Pensions and 
Insurance Acts are retrogressive steps towards status, for they 
divide the population according to income, and the restrictive 
policies of Trade Unionism (not, of course, collective bar- 
gaining) are a reversion to caste divisions. In spite of regret 
for the modern Socialistic tendencies, Mackay kept alight his 
hearty faith in his fellow-countrymen. Though he wrote that 
“the rupture between Democracy and Free Trade is only a 
question of time,” yet when he asks: “Has the nation really 
grown sceptical as to the beneficence und organizing power of 
liberty ?” he answers: “ We do not believe it. It is waiting 
for a leader to rehabilitate the ancient faith.” 

Sir Arthur Clay, as a friend and as a writer on similar 
subjects, was well qualified to edit the book and write a 
sympathetic preface. We wish he could have included with 
these articles a published address to the British Constitution 
Association, ‘An Apology for Liberty,” for it is one of the 








noblest pleas for freedom written sinee Milton’s days. But 
the volume is a monument to Mackay, and a valuable com. 
mentary on recent events and present tendencies. We migs 
the lists of books that appear at the head of Quarterly 
reviews, because, though some are mentioned here in foot, 
notes, the references in the text occasionally mar its smooth. 
ness, being sometimes unexpected. It would also have 
been well to give the dates of the articles. These can 
generally be deduced from internal evidence before many 
paragraphs have been read ; but the changes of late years have 
been rapid, and dates would have explained, for instance, the 
incongruity of an unflattering mention of Mr. Burns (written 
in 1895) and a reference to our good fortune in “ having a 
strong and courageous man at the head of the Local 
Government Board” in 1909. 





GOSSIP OF THE BAR AND THE PRESS* 
Mr. FRANCILLON has given us bis recollections of a life mainly 
spent in novel-writing and journalism, and the result is a 
pleasant, gossiping volume dealing with a small part of the 
literary history of London from 1870 onwards. His educa- 
tional and legal memory goes back much further, and many 
names of interest appear in the pages relating to his school and 
eollege years. It is worth recording that when Cheltenham 
College already mustered six hundred boys, among whom were 
Professor Henry Jackson, Frederic Myers, Lord Morley, Lecky, 
and Lord Loreburn, “ there were no prefects, no monitors, nu 
bounds, no compulsory games,” and that the day boys, “and 
those in the small houses who were practically day boys, knew 
no law or surveillance but of their own homes.” When Mr. 
Francillon was transferred to Trinity Hall he was again 
fortunate in his companions, for they included Henry Jackson 
and Alfred Ainger. Leslie Stephen was then tutor, but Mr. 
Francillon’s most distinet recollection of him has to do with 
the College chapel, and with “an occasion when he read the 
evening service to me, and I the lessons, as the scholar on duty, 
to him: not another soul being present.” The chapter which 
tells of his time on the Oxford Circuit is notable for the 
warmth of the tribute paid to the late Lord Llandaff. “If I 
were bidden to name the ablest man I ever met I should not 
hesitate to fix upon Henry Matthews.” But the Bar did not 
contribute much to Mr. Francillon’s income, and, under 
pressure from a friend, he sent a story to Blackwood, with the 
intention, when it came back upon his hands, of sending it 
the whole round of magazines, and so putting his disquali- 
fications for novel-writing beyond dispute. He was not to 
evade destiny in this way. “Instead of my manuscript 
promptly came a letter from John Blackwood himself, in such 
complimentary terms that I had to read them many times in 
order to make sure that they were applied by a great editor to 
a story of mine.” John Blackwood was accustomed to 
judge every work submitted to him solely upon its merits— 
he rejected Romola—and this initial success did not prevent 
him from refusing another story of Mr. Francillon’s. How 
far Mr. Francillon was discouraged by this may be inferred 
from the long series of novels which stands in his name in 
Who's Who. 

His journalistic career began, shortly after the Franco- 
German War, with an engagement on the Globe, then 
edited by Dr. Mortimer Granville. At that time an evening 
paper was not the exacting taskmaster which it after- 
wards became. The work of the day began about ten a.m., 
and did not need to be got through till half-past one. 
On the Globe it was usually divided among a staff of 
three, who, between them, had only to fill three columns 
of “Notes of the Day.” The leading article was sent 
in by Edward Pigott, afterwards the Licenser of Plays. 
The editor's time was probably taken up by his very successful 
efforts to improve the circulation of the paper. When Mr. 
Francillon rejoined the Globe—or, rather, again took up bis 
daily attendunce at the office, as he had gone on writing 
reviews even when he was concerned in other ventures—these 
conditions were greatly changed. “A staring synchronized 
clock that was never a fraction of a minute either fast or slow 

. was the ruler of the room.” Work was started at nine 
and finished at twelve, and, in order to get a leader and a 
note written, other matter revised, and sundry questions 
answered, every minute of the time had to be employed. 


* Mid-Victorian Memories, By RB. E. Francillon, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. (10s, 6d, net.) 
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» most exciting period of Mr. Francillon’s literary career 


es his editorship of the Tatler. In this capacity he succeeded 
eene Rose, better known as Arthur Sketchley and the 


creator of “ Mrs. Brown.” A writer in some future supple- 
ment to the Dictionary of National Biography may glean 
from Mid-Victorian Memories the fact that among the 
ibutors to the Tatler was a very young lady who 


ont : 
evan “a series of light and lively ‘Cigarette Papers 


and is now Miss Marie Corelli! But what was first the 
triumph and then the despair of the new journal was the 
appearance in its columns of a novel by Algernon Swinburne. 
Unfortunately the manuscript had been accepted, “ ostensibly 
at least,” on its merits, and apparently with no stipulation as 
to the publication of the author's name. This Swinburne 
“gaddenly aud peremptorily refused to allow.” A Year's 
Letters, by “Mrs. Horace Manners,” was certainly not an attrac- 
tive title, and the story “fell as flat as we expected.” The 
secret was carefully kept, and when Mr. Francillon was once 
told, “as a matter of literary curiosity,” that Swinburne bad 
once written a novel, “the Tatler had been dead for years.” A 
good deal more of this kind of matter makes Mid- Victorian 
Memories an agreeable addition to the class of literature to 
which it belongs. 





THE MIND OF THE FARM LABOURER.* 


Mr. HoLpEnsyY is an authority on the practical questions of 
the countryside whom no politician, and no one who wishes 
to understand what is really going on in the underworld of 
country work, can afford to ignore. He has done a thing 
which must have needed courage and force of character, and 
he must be almost alone in having gained his knowledge by 
the particular means he chose and in the ability to set it out 
clearly in such a book as this.° He is an Oxford man, who 
decided that the only way to get a real grasp of the conditions 
under which the farm labourer works and the life of the farm 
is carried on was to become a farm labourer himself and learn 
everything by personal experienee from the beginning. Having 
come to that decision, he carried out his determination in the 
most thorough fashion possible. He lived asa lodger in several 
cottages in turn; he has been accepted as a member of the 
family in a cottage where the bedrooms were “too small to 
allow of much washing or dressing upstairs,” and has sat by 
the fire during the ceremonies of the children’s bath night in 
the tiny kitchen; he has learnt the flavour of potatoes mixed 
with the steam of the copper; he has slept and dressed in a 
room which he measured with his flannel collar, and found 
that it “went just five times across the room, six times 
along it, and six times from floor to ceiling”; he has known 
what it is not to see fresh meat even so much as once a week ; 
he has found himself compelled to give up his ‘‘ tub” because, 
owing to the iack of any water-supply except a rain-tank, he 
was drinking his own soapsuds for supper; and he still dis- 
likes the remembrance of bacon which tasted of tallow candle. 
He has worked with a gang, and known what it is to spend 
weeks together without change, bending over a hoe from six 
in the morning to six at night, and with “ the sensation of being 
one of a gang with which one must keep up, however violent 
may be the craving for a moment’s muscular relaxation.” In 
such an occupation, he tells us, ‘one becomes almost unintelli- 
gent.” He has listened to the talk of the village “ pub,” and 
understands the place that the inn takes in village economy, 
which is not an understanding to be obtained easily; he has 
heard the inside reasoning of village politics, and knows the 
range of conversation of women working in the fields, which, 
again, is not heard by all. He has gained friendship with 
men who could only give friendship to a fellow-worker—a 
stockman for whom he carried buckets on a yoke, whom he 
has watched and helped with pigs and sheep, and to whose 
service he is still glad to go back again as to a “ great master”; 
a shepherd who “ knows how to work,” which means that he 
can do anything, from thatching to butchering; above all, his 
“mate,” a working foreman who recognized a man with 
aspirations, and who “ was always doing kind things.” But 
perhaps there is no more interesting chapter in the book than 
“A Village Gemot,” in which Mr. Holdenby describes how, 
sheltering from the rain, he stumbled into a room where a 
dozen men were talking over the possibilities of combining as 





- * Folk of the Furrow. By Christopher Holdenby. With an Introduction by 
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small-holders to sell their produce in the market town. This 
chapter alone, as Sir Horace Plunkett remarks in bis intro- 
duction, is enough to commend the book to workers in 
agricultural reform. It is a real contribution to practical 
policy, for the men whom Mr. Holdenby met had bought land 
and built their own cottages, and their work and the plan on 
which they raised the necessary money stand to be examined 
to-day. They form a working testimony to the truth of the 
lesson of the countryside as Mr. Holdenby reads it—that the 
labourer’s needs are interest in his work, hope for the future, 
and security of tenure in the ground he digs and sows and 
plants for himself. The countryman must have credit within 
his reach—“ preferably a credit which will bind him very closely 
by local ties and responsibilities, yet which has Government 
security.” But Mr, Holdenby sees clearly enough that State 
aid by itself is not sufficient. He looks for State security 
which shall put a wider horizon before such men as the 
leader of tke “ village Gemot,” Tom Connibear, who worked out 
the plan of borrowing and building, and who “ goes straight 
for mos’ things.” 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH AFRICA* 


In these important and valuable volumes Mr. Worsfold 
carries down to 1905 the story begun in his Lord Milner’s Work 
in South Africa, 1897-1902, and continues what is in fact an 
elaborate defence of Lord Milner’s South African administra- 
tion. Mr. Worsfold has had access to Lord Milner’s private 
papers and diaries, and this gives his book a value which is 
likely to secure it a permanent place in Imperial history. At 
the same time, it must not be forgotten that Mr. Worsfold 
sees his subject through administrative spectacles, and 
where he touches controversial matters is not always per- 
fectly impartial. None the less, his bias is, on the whole, 
a salutary one, for Lord Milner’s work in South Africa has 
been much traduced and little understood. Mr. Worsfold 
shows plainly how tremendous a feat was the industrial and 
social reorganization of the Colonies, the course of which is 
traced in these volumes. In his view, the credit of this is 
entirely Lord Milner’s, and he considers that even the success 
of the Elgin Constitution is chiefly due to Lord Milner's 
preliminary achievement. A great part of the two volumes is 
taken up with a discussion of the labour problem, which 
was, and still is, the chief stumbling-block in the way 
of South African progress. To Mr. Worsfold the intro- 
duction of Chinese labour was the culminating act of 
Lord Milner’s policy. He devotes pages of careful analysis 
to showing that no alternative supply was possible, and that 
some supply had to be found if we were ever to consummate 
the industrial regeneration, which was essential to the establish- 
ment of unity and responsible government. His deimonstration 
of Lord Milner’s motives in this respect is convincing, and he 
makes an important point by showing that the introduction 
of the Asiatics actually increased the employment of native 
and white labour in the mines. When, however, he comes to 
deal with the repatriation of 1907-10, Mr. Worsfold’s position 
is not quite so clear. He recognizes the possibility that both 
the introduction and the repatriation may bave been right, but 
seems at the same time to suggest that the prosperity of the 
mining industry (and consequentially of the whole Union) 
would have been considerably greater during the last few 
years if some at least of the Chinese had been retained as a 
supplement to the native and white labour. Moreover, be 
emphasizes (with undoubted justice) the evils of dependence 
on Portugal, from whose African possessions one-half of the 
native labour supply of the Union is derived. These points, 
which are really outside Mr. Worsfold’s chronological scope, 
are dealt with in an epilogue which, embodying as it does the 
fruits of his own observation and experience as editor of the 
Johannesburg Star, forms a fitting close to a most valuable 
and interesting book. 





FICTION. 


THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN.+t 
Mr. Dicxrnson gives us in The Business of a Gentleman a 
spirited, highly coloured, uncompromising picture of the 





* The Reconstruction of the New Colonies under Lord Milner. By W. Basil 
Worsfold, 2 vols, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. [25s. net. 

+ The Business of a Gentieman, By H. N, Dickinson, London; William 
Heincmann, [6s.) 
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evolution of a Tory Democrat from a country gentleman of 
_ feudal instincts and patriarchal habits. Sir Robert Wilton, 
alias Bobby, though he has many qualities in common with 
the baronet of penny-dreadful fiction, is not a criminal, 
or a philanderer, or a fur-coated capitalist. After a 
stormy youth, he settles down in early manhood to a life of 
blameless domesticity, tempered by a fundamental disregard 
for conventionality, and an inveterate aversion from doing 
anything in a lawful way. He rode hard to hounds, was a 
generous employer of grooms, encouraged boxing, “‘ believed 
in God as he believed in the equator, held that atheists 
were obnoxious cranks while Dissenters were snivelling 
hypocrites, and was a member of the Church of England, 
for which his family had given their blood and money in the 
past. He expected the rector to obey him in things temporal, 
and was willing, to a remarkable degree, to obey the rector 
in things spiritual.” He hated professional humanitarians, 
Socialists, Radicals, “scraggy intellectuals, swaggering 
millionaires, progressive Conservatives who believe in 
systems of reform, and the pious people who hold 
it un-Christian to profess oneself superior to the lower 
classes.” For the rest, he was a handsome, high-tempered 
young man, who could never express himself on any subject on 
which he felt strongly without ‘ damning and blasting ” those 
who differed from him. There are not so many oaths to the 
square inch as in Keddy, Mr. Dickinson’s first novel, but there 
are fur too many. Strong language does not make strong 
writing, and there is nothing so tedious as phonographic 
accuracy in reporting the conversation of a hard swearer. Even 
on the stage, where the “ big, big D” is used to bring down 
the gallery, playwrights are frugal in its use. Bobby bad not 
a varied vocabulary: he was not a master of the art of orna- 
mental execration; all that we can be thankful for in this 
context is that he was not gross or coarse in his use of oaths. 
His wife, whose first husband died insane after eight months 
of married life, though exerting a mollifying influence on her 
voleanic consort, was quite unable to control his tongue. 
Still, she had £5,000 a year of her own, which enabled Bobby 
to devote all but a small fraction of a rent-roll of over £6,000 
a year to the improvement of his estate. “The net profits 
exactly paid for his household expenditure, his taxes, his 
shooting, and the strictly necessary equipment of his stable.” 
He was, in short, “very comfortable indeed,” and might 
have remained so but for the irony of fate. His wife’s uncle, 
a cantankerous old man who had always looked on Bobby 
with disfavour, died suddenly and left his niece a damnosa 
haereditas (as Bobby, if he remembered his Latin, would have 
called it) in the shape of some works at Denbury, where a 
protracted strike was in progress, owing to the harsh treatment 
of the workers by the wicked uncle. The new situation thus 
created not only drags Bobby into the vortex of industrial 
strife, but brings him into collision with the Socialists, 
humanitarians, “ scraggy intellectuals,” e¢ hoc genus omne, who 
had taken the strikers under their wing. Foremost amongst 
them is a Miss Baker, a clever, embittered apostle of Feminism 
whose speciality is organized espionage. If Mr. Dickinson is 
indisposed to minimize the limitations of his hero, he is not 
going to give the radical and humanitarian dogs a dog’s 
chance. You have only to look at the names—Miss Pree and 
Mrs. Brimston. As for Mrs. Hope, Miss Baker’s most 
energetic disciple, she was “the abomination of desolation.” 
The chivalry of Mr. Dickinson in dealing with his bétes noires 
can best be shown in such a passage as the following :— 

“ As a scarecrow is a counterfeit man set up to frighten birds, 
so she, in the torn trappings of sanctity, s to frighten young 
and old from all the virtues among which she was stuck down. 
Whomsoever she set out to lead into goodness she pitched head- 
long into vice, were it only the vice of hypocrisy. The sight of 
her piety drove people away from churches; her disapproving 
glances would goad a youth into mischief; even a young girl’s 
innocence perished when her basilisk eye was turned to inquire 
into it. And now she was going to make peace between the 
classes. She was going to pry into every cottage with streams of 
blasphemous cant and strings of exasperating questions; she 
would have her nose in every scandal and her fingers on every 
speck of dust, pretending to love where she did not love, improv- 
ing those who did not wish to be improved, and givinga bad name 
to every creature with a spark of spirit. She would give little 
badges to the goody-goody; she would drive the black sheep to 
the devil; the generality would hate her worse than ever they 
_— — Mr. Deane ; and righteousness would be persecuted for 

er sake, 


The intelligent reader can easily forecast the result of the 








ti, 
conflict. Compared with these caricatures of humanity, these 
virulent hierophants of purity, Bobby, for all his blazing 
indiscretions, his narrow-mindedness and violent language, 
is an angel of light. Mr. Dickinson does not extenuate 
his hero’s shortcomings, but his enemies are infra-human, 
Fortunately for Bobby, they are as silly as they are malevolent 
and overreach themselves by their credulity. They swallow 
every story they hear, they employ spies so incompetent or 
so innocent that they become the accomplices of Bobby's 
hoaxing friends, and, in particular, of a precocious school. 
boy, whose education has been mainly conducted in the 
smoking-room. Bobby invades Denbury, ends the strike by 
methods which out-Socialise the Socialists, and in the long 
run the campaign of calumny recoils on the heads of its 
promoters. ‘The silly serpents are no match for the honest 
bull-dog, and we leave Bobby in a blaze of glory, uplifted on 
the shoulders of the generous youth of Denbury, whom he 
had literally licked into shape, and committed somewhat 
reluctantly to a career of truculent social reform. 

The Business of a Gentleman has undoubted merits as well 
as glaring defects. Like his hero, Mr. Dickinson is not 
stale, or weary, or cynical. But he has no detachment or 
self-effacement, and, under a show of impartiality, is iy 
reality an acute partisan. The fact that you handicap your 
hero is no reason why you should deny a single redeeming 
feature to every one of his opponents. It is only by virtue 
of contrast with frankly impossible people that Bobby wins 
admiration One looks for courtesy in a knight-errant, and 
the first business of a gentleman is to keep his temper. 





South Sea Shipmates. By John Arthur Barry. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—We are told in the biographical preface to Mr. 
Barry’s book that it was left in manuscript form at the time 
of his death. Perhaps if he had lived to revise the proofs he 
would have corrected those slips of grammar and writing 
which lessen considerably the artistic value of his stories; or 
perhaps he felt that, after all, English style was of little 
importance in matters of thrilling, desperate adventure. At 
all events, those whose pleasure depends on the turn of a 
phrase, on what Stevenson calls “a web at once sensuous and 
logical, an elegant and pregnant texture,” must take warning 
by the title of the book, and leave it alone; but for those who 
look for deeds, not words, it is excellent reading. Mr. Burry 
spent his youth at sea, in the Merchant Service, and knew the 
life of which he wrote; he had, moreover, a fine, strong 
imagination which, with his good sense of humour, wrought 
and solved most admirable situations, as when the League of 
Ancient Mariners took to the sea again, or when the neat little 
craft hunted down a great derelict steamer, and ran out of 
coal, even as she lay alongside. Here, then, are capital stories 
of the sea, in all her varying moods; now and again they may 
be a little overloaded with technicalities, but they bring with 
them, nevertheless, the smell of the brine and the freshness of 
the winds that blow. 

Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter. By Una L. Silberrad. 
(Constable and Co. 6s.)—Miss Silberrad may have intended 
at first to write a novel which should have for its chief interest 
the career of Violet, daughter to Cuthbert Yarborough, but 
she has not followed out her original plan, for Violet is 
certainly dull and lacking in initiative; she has given us 
instead a delightful account of quite another person—Manud, 
cousin and quasi-sister of the said Cuthbert. Mand, if not 
admirable, is at least one of the most lovable women we have 
met for a long while, with ber vivid, passing enthusiasms, her 
brilliancy, her “following” of adoring young men; moreover, 
she represents a type. We each have our Aunt Mand, and 
wonder, as Violet did, whether we are just a little jealous of 
her, and are inclined to resent the fact that 

“The incense that is mine by right 

They burn before her shrine; 

And that’s because I’m seventeen 

And she is forty-nine.” 
Very seldom does Maud Lassiter fail to be true and consistent, 
for Miss Silberrad has spent both care and talent on the 
drawing of her character: we only wish that she would spend 
an equal care in hunting down the wily and split infinitive. 

READABLE Novets.—An Unfinished Song. By Mrs. Ghosal. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d.)—A study of a Hindu girl’s life 
and opinions, cast in the form of a novel, by the sister of 
Rabindranath Tagore; Mrs. Ghosal is “ one of the pioneers of 
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the woman movement in Bengal.” One Kind and Another. 
By Barry Pain. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—There are two sketches 
in this book of great merit and excellent humour; otherwise, 
itis amusing enough, but by no means a worthy successor to 
the great Eliza.——Stories of India. By Rose Reinbardt 
Antbon. (William Heinemann. 68.)—Miss Anthon’s collec- 
tion of Hindu stories 1s in danger of being a little monotonons; 
bat the matter of some, and the writing of all, are delightful. 
—The Judgment of the Sword. By Maud Diver. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—This can hardly be called a novel: it is a long 
and detailed account of the first Afghan War, and of the 
part played in it by Eldred Pottinger, written with care and 


enthusiasm. 


SOME BOOKS OF WEEK. 


[Under thie heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 











THE 





The British Army: How it is Made and Used. By W. G. 
Clifford. (Keith, Prowse, and Co. Is.)—In the course of 
arranging for the production of the “ British Army film,” 
which has lately been so popular a success, Mr. Clifford had 
many opportunities of studying our modern Army alike in 
peace and in mimic war. He has tarned these opportunities 
to excellent account by writing what he modestly calls “ the 
story of a great film,” but what is really a most interesting 
sketch of the soldier’s daily life and work. Its purpose—to 
make the reader determine to see the film for himself on the 
first possible occasion—is efficiently carried out, if we may 
judge by ourselves. But the booklet is so well and enthusi- 
astically written that it should also serve in itself to stimulate 
public interest in our Army. As a spectator was heard to say 
at the cinematograph, “The British Army is all right—the 
pity is there is not more of it.” 





Auction Developments. By Milton C. Work. (Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.\—Mr. Work, who claims to have been the inventor 
of Auction Bridge, now supplements his standard treatise on 
the subject by a highly scientific review of more recent 
developments in the game, as played in the United States. It 
differs in many points from the English game. Thus the 
latest code of lawa, adopted by the Whist Club of New York 
in November, 1913, eliminates the score for chicane, cuts 
down the penalty for a revoke to a hundred points, gives 
dammy the right to call attention to a revoke or a lead out of 
turn by the opposite side, and introduces several other 
novelties. Mr. Work here describes the new declaration of 
“Nullos”—i.e., to lose instead of making tricks over six— 
which is now being widely played in America, though not in 
this country. He also discusses the conventional bids in 
Spades which are employed over there—three Spades showing 
long weak Hearts with side strength, four showing long weak 
Royals with side strength, five showing strength in both 
Hearts and Royals, six or seven showing light No-trumpers 
with special strength in Hearts or Royals respectively. 





On the Relations between Spoken and Written Language. 
By Henry Bradley. (Published for the British Academy 
by Humphrey Milford. 1s. net.)—In this suggestive and 
interesting paper, which was read before the International 
Historical Association last April, Dr. Bradley defends the 
existing way of writing English against the advocates of 
phonetic spelling. He shows that the written language has 
developed more or less independently of the spoken language, 
and makes out a strong case for the existing spelling—* English 
isfar more unsuited than other European tongues to be written 
phonetically.” The one reform which is imperatively needed 
now is to ensure that no two words which are differently pro- 
nounced shall be spelt alike. Notes on the Organization of 
the Mason's Craft in England. By W. Cunningham. (Same 
publisher. 1s. net.)—Archdeacon Cunningham shows how 
the gilds of masons in the fifteenth century developed into 
the institution of Freemasonry. Grand Lodge first took shape 
in 1717. The original “free mason” seems to have been a 
freestone mason. 





The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph. By Francis 
Gribble. (Eveleigh Nash. 16s. net.)\—“In the history of 
modern Austria tittle-tattle matters.” It generally matters 
to the authors of the sort of book that Mr. Gribble has 








written; and he bas given us plenty of it. The tragic story 
of the aged Emperor-King affords as much material for 
gossip as that of any living notability. We do not greatly 
eare for books of this class, but we are bound to say that Mr. 
Gribble has tried to be as inoff nsive as possible. 





Uppingham School Roll, 1824-1918. (B. Stanford. 8s. 6d. 
net.)\—Uppingham School was founded by Archdeacon 
Johnson in 1584. The first Head-Master was David Blacke, 
appointed in 1587, with Robert Fullarton for his usher, The 
high modern reputation of Uppingham was, of course, earned 
by Edward Thring, who was Head-Master from 1853 to 1887. 
The School Roil now issued contains a complete list of all 
pupils who entered the school from August, 1824, to the end 
of the summer term, 1913, with orief notes of their after 
careers where information was avuilable. 


A. K. H. B. (T. Nelson and Sons. 1s. net.) —The “country 
parson” was probably the best loved of all middle- Victorian 
essayists. The fame which be won in the “sixties” led to an 
excessive revulsion in later years, when it was the fashion to 
name him as a type of the platitudinizer and the senti- 
mentalist. We commend the pious thought which has led Mr. 
Charles Boyd to make a selection from his father’s work and 
to issue it in this cheap and handy form. A man who could 
write such true and touching words as are to be found in 
“ Beaten” ought not to be forgotten, and we hope that this 
pleasant book will go far to revive the reputation of “ Boyd of 
St. Andrews.” 





Still Happy though Married. By E. J. Hardy. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)\—Mr. Hardy’s first book may justly claim to have 
given a “bousehold word” to the Enylish language. Its 
great popularity may have been due in part to the contrast 
of its optimistic tone with its cynical title. How to be Happy 
though Married illustrates one side of the English character 
as aptly as Punch’s famous advice to those about to marry— 
“Don’t!”—illustrates the other. Mr. Hardy's new book is 
an agreeable hotch-potch of aphorism and anecdote which is 
likely to be much in vogue as a wedding present. 





The “ Citizen Series” Maps of London. (G. W. Bacon and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—* What is London?” is a question even 
more difficult to answer than Sir Robert Peel’s famous 
question, “What isa pound?” There are so many Londons 
—the City, the County, the Metropolitan Police District, 
Water London, Telephone London, &. It was a happy idea 
to publish this atlas showing the various areas administered 
by one or other of the various authorities having control over 
“the great wen,” as Cobbett scornfully called the Metropolis. 
Special maps show the Port of London and its wharves, fire 
brigade stations, postal districts, Coroners’ districts, police 
districts, Parliamentary divisions, local government divisions 
electric and gas companies’ supply areas, and so forth. We 
miss a map of Telephone London; possibly this may be 
supplied in the later editions which are sure to be called for. 





R. 1.8. By Francis Watt. (Methuen and Co. 6s. net.)— 
This agreeable book is what Macaulay used to cull a “coze "—~ 
a long rambling gossip about the merits of a favourite author. 
Mr. Watt knows his Stevenson well, and has much of interest 
to tell us about the real people who gave a hint for his stories, 
and the places which form their background. We like best 
the chapters on Edinburgh and the Pentlands. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Watt thinks that Stevenson would have 
made a fairly successful lawyer, especially in criminal cases, if 
he had persevered—* with a little practice he would have made 
an excellent speaker, and the charm of his personality must 
have attracted to him clients, agents, and judges alike.” But 
be only had four briefs.—— Robert Louis Stevenson's Edinburgh 
Days. By E. Blantyre Simpson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net.)—Miss Simpson is the sister of one of Stevenson's 
most intimate friends—the “ Cigarette” of the Inland Voyage 
—and has written one of the most charming books about him. 
This third edition is adorned with excellent photographs of the 
persons and places mentioned. 





British Columbia in the Making. By John Bensley 
Thornhill. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Thornbill has 
had three years’ experience of field and office in British 
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Columbia, and endeavours to show that the chances for money- 
making in that promising province are better to-day than 
they have ever been. The country is not one for profes- 
sional men but for “workers”—an invidious distinction. 
. Although big money has been made in land speculation, 
there is far more money (and certain money at that) in 
industrial development, and especially in mining, lumbering, 
and farming.” But farming cannot be adequately developed 
until the Government, which has already done much to 
provide facilities of communication, organizes a sound scheme 
of land-clearing. 





Ordnance Survey of England and Wales. Sheet 4. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. Paper, 1s. 6d.; linen, 2s. and 2s. 6d.)—This 
excellent map of North Wales belongs to a new series, on the 
scale of four miles to the inch, which has just been completed 
by the Ordnance Survey. Each sheet includes an area of 
about one hundred miles by eighty, and the whole of England 
and Wales is covered in ten sheets. All main roads are 
marked in red, and the series should be admirably adapted for 
the use of cyclists and motorists. A new method of folding— 
long used in French road maps—is adopted, by which any 
particular region may be seen without opening the entire map. 





New Epitions.—The Manual of Heraldry. By Francis J. 
Grant. (Edinburgh: John Grant. 2s. net.)—It costs £76 10s. 
to obtain a grant of arms in England, but only £44 10s. in 
Scotland—“ a poor and haugbty nation, proud in arms !”—— 
Manual of Egyptian Archaeology. By Sir G. Maspero. (H. 
Grevel and Co. 6s. net.)—This sixth edition of a well-known 
classic has been excellently translated and brought up to date 
by Miss Agnes S. Johns. Stanford's Geological Atlas of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Horace B. Woodward. (E. Stanford. 
12s. 6d. net.)—The appearance of a third edition of Dr. 
Woodward's well-known atlas indicates what a loss his death 
has caused to English geology——The Ancient Roman 
Empire and the British Empire in India. By James Bryce. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s. net.)}—This very suggestive 
comparison is reprinted from the author’s Studies in History, 
and brought up to date. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Ayscough (J.), Monksbridge, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Barcroit (J.), The Respiratory Ganstion of the Blood, 8vo 
(Cc Camb. Univ. Press) net 7 
Blakiston (A.), The Bible of To-day, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ, Press) net 
Blok (A.), The Elementary Principles of Illumination and Artificial 
Lighting, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 
Bosanquet (Mrs. R. C.), Days in Attica, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Bounds (E. M.), The Purpose of Prayer, cr 8vo . ..(Marshall Bros.) 
Bowles (EK. A), My Garden in the Spring, 8vo .. sh ..(Jack) net 
Bruce (Hon. C. G.), Kulu and Lahoul, 8vo (E. “Arnold) net 
Buttenwilser (M.), The Prophets of Israel from the Eighth to the Fifth 
Century, cr 8vo mw pag t = 
Camme (Bede), p en of the English Martyrs Declared Blessed by P. 
Leo III. in 1866 and 1895, Vol. I. First Series, Vol. 11. First Series, cr Seo 
(Longmans) each net 
Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bp.), The Spiritual Message of Dante, cr 8vo 
em "& Norgate) net 
Carus (P.), Nietzsche and other Exponents of Individualism, or 8vo 
(Open Court Pub. Gey 8 
Catt (R.), And Afterwards the Judgment, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall 
Christmas (W.), King George of Greece, 8vo (Nash) os 
Clark (E, C.), History of Roman Private Law, Part II., Jurisprudence, cr 8vo 
amb. Univ. Press) net 
Collings (J.), The Colonization of Rural Britain, 2 vols. (‘‘ Rural World "’) 
Cornet (G.), Acute General Miliary Tuberculosis, 8vo (Bale) net 
Couturat (L.), The Algebra of Logic, cr 8vo ......(Open Court Pub. Co.) net 
Crawford (D.), Thirsting after God, and other Bible Readings, cr 8vo 
(Morgan & Scott) net 
Cunningham (B.), The Dock and Harbour Engineers’ Reference Book, 18mo 
(Cc, Griffin) net 
Cunninghame (A.), Dorothea of Romney Marsh, cr 8vo (Heath & or 
Curtin (P.), Noted Murder Mysteries, 8vo (Simpkin) ne’ 
Dawson (E.), Spiritual Religion, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) net 
Denison (H. P.), Thoughts on Penance, cr 8vo.. ....(R. Scott) net 
Desch (C. H,), Intermetallic Compounds, 8vo ... (Longmans) net 
Drake (F. W.), The Call of the Lord, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) net 
Dunsany (Lord), Five Plays, cr 8vo (Richards) net 
Durell (c. V.), Test Papers in Elementary Algebra, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Escott (T. H. S,), Club Makers and Club Members, 8vo .........(Unwin) net 
Fairfax (J. G.), Side-Slips, cr 8vo (M. Goschen) net 
Fairfax (J. G.), The Horns of Taurus, cr 8vo (Smith & — net 
Fletcher (J. S.), The i Lines, cr 8vo.... (Nash) 
Flexner (A.), Prostitution in Europe, cr 8vo. 
Gallon (T.), It Will Be All Right, er 8vo 
Sindee: ), The Reconnaissance, cr 8vo... 
Gerard (M.), A Heather Mixture, cr 8vo .... 
Gibb (Mrs. E. H.-), Gilbert Ray, cr 8vo 
— (W, M.), Know Your Own Mind, 18mo (Camb. Univ. Press) ne 
Green (A.), The Dative of Agency, 8vo H. Milford) net 
(A. C, P.), Remarkable Women of France, 1431 to 1749, 8vo 
(s. Paul) net 
Haines (C. G.), The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 

Hall (W. A. N.), The Radiant Life, cr 8vo (R. Scott) net 

Harding Ay! H.), The Life of George Miller, 8vo a & Scott) 

ey! (A. E. G.-), My Happy Hunting Grounds, 8vo.. ......(Longmans) net 

Hart (8S. % Faith and the Faith, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 

Hartenberg Ge ), Treatment of Neurasthenia, cr 8vo (4, Milford) net 
Hawks (E.), Th bh Shown to the Children, roy lémo .........(Jack) net 4 
Hewer (W. F. ). ‘The Progress of Prudence, cr 8vo......, seeeveee(Mlilis & Koon) 6/0 


(Hutchiuson) 
man & Hall) 
Stoughton) 

(Heath & Nace yew | 





———_____ 
Hughan (J. W.), The Facts of Socialism, er 8vo 
Hume (F.), Ls + Wanted er 8vo Aa ite} 3 
Image of War (The): a Sporting Autobiography, by “ « Sal: ‘Mifora net 46 
B 
James (M. E.), Alice Ottley, First Head-Mistress of AM te past 15/0 
School for Girls, 1883-1912, cr 8vo ) igh 
Jenkinson (E.), Barbara L n, cr 8vo md 69 
Jordan (H.), Carmen and r. Dryasdust, cr 8vo (P | 60 
Keeling (F.), Child Labour i in the United Kingdom, roy 8vo (P. S. Kin, baad se 
Knowles (J.) Alone in the Wilderness, cr 8vo (Lon emans; a 78 
Landor or Oat The Purple Light, cr 8vo (Holden & Harding ham) 5/0 
Lee ( e Tower of the Mirrors, and other Essays on = © Spirit of ad 
Abe cr 8vo (Lane) net 36 


M 

Loewenfeld (L.), On Con “p45 Happiness, 8vo . smile net 38 

—— ig ), Nestorius and his Place in the History of Christian Doctrin, 
(Camb. Univ. E 

a (Lady), The Life of Sir Frederick Weld, 8vo (J. 

Macdonald (F.), The Secret of Charlotte Bronté, cr 8vo 

MacGill (P.), Children of the —y End, cr 8vo 

Makgill ei ‘G. ds Blacklaw, cr 8vo (Methuen 

Mann (H. K.), Nicholas Brakespear: Hadrian IV., demy 8vo (K. Paul) net 36 

Margoliouth (D, 8.), The Early Development of Mohammedanism, 8v0 


(Williams & N t 
Meldrum (R.), Belle Nairn, cr 8vo (A tice 4 
Nepean (Mrs. E. ), On the Left of a Throne, 8 108 
free a. E.), A Long Pilgrimage with Some Guides and a Travelin 


H. Kell 

Parker ¢ (R.), The Whip: a Novel, cr 8vo iiisiden J & a ~u¥§ 
Parsons (C. R.), Sunny Memories "of a Long Life, er 8vo..(C. H Kelly) net 
Ransome (H.), Atil in Gortland, and other Poems, 12mo (Simpkin) net - 
Rawson (G.), Life of Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, 8vo ... ..(E. Arnold) net 126 
Roberts (M.), Time and Thomas Waring, cr 8vo Nash) 69 
Schmucker (8S. C.), The Meaning of Evolution, 8vo (Macmillan) net 56 
Shaftesbury (Earl), Second Chameters, 8vo .........(Camb. Univ. Press) net 78 
Shortt (L. M.), Lives and Legends of English Saints, cr 8vo(Methuen) net 6/0 
Silk (J. F. W.), Modern Anaesthetics, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 36 
Smith (C. F.), The City of Hope, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) 69 
Smith (D. E.) and Mikami (Y.), A History of —- Mathematics, Svo 

Open Court Pub, Co. ) net 129 
Stewart (A. 4 yy Chemistry and its Borderland, a 8v0 (Longmans) net 50 
Thomas (A. R, G.-), The Strong Heart: a Novel, cr 8vo. (Lane) 60 
Townshend (R. B.), A Girl from Mexico, cr 8vo (Methuen) 60 
Turner (G. F.), The Red Virgin, cr 8vo (Hodder & oughta 60 
Tyrrell (G.), Essays on Faith and Immortality, cr 8vo (E, Arnold) net 50 
Van de Water (V. T.), The Shears of Delilah, cr 8vo (Putnam) 60 
Warrack (G.), Florilegio Di Canti Toscani (De La More _—— net 106 
Wells (H. G.), An Englishman Looks at the World, 8vo (Cassell) net 6 
Whittaker (Sir T. P.), The Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 120 

Winbury (J.), Julia: a Novel, cr 8vo (Ouseley) 60 
Women Workers in Seven Professions, 8vo (Routledge) net 6® 
Woodberry (G. E.), The Flight, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 56 
Wyllarde (D.), It was the Time of Roses, cr 8vo ...(Holden & Hardingham) 6@ 
Wyndham (P.), Limelight: a Novel, cr 8vo (J. Richmond) 6 
ne (F.) de The Trial of the Sedd: lons, 8vo (W. none net 50 


LIBER T Y 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paria, 


THE SOCIETY'S 100th YEAR. 


In 1914 the Society will complete its First Century 
of Public Usefulness. Its past record is in many 
respects unique, and those contemplating Life 
Assurance are invited to apply for the Society’s 
“100th Year” Prospectus, which contains full 
information regarding Actual Results to Policyholders 
and the Outstanding Advantages of Membership. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest Office for Mutual Life 
Assurance in the United Kingdom. 


Accumulated Funds: Claims Paid: 
£21,500,000. £41,500,000. 


The whole profits are divided among the Policyholders. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON : 


g St. Andrew Square, 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
Edinburgh. 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,C00,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID seseeseeee» £100,000,000. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Th Grand P d Gold Medal, 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. “The only unt Prize b= 
TO THE KING 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW ENT os free on application. 
DENT nd 
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DRESSES 











. ° ” 
Makers of the great Bn Clock, Big Ben, 
i Strand, or 4 Reyal Exchange, EG 
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RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


whole Life Bonus - = = £2 Cs. % per annum. 
Endowment Assurance at €0 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
43 ee" STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to tho provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upen any gentleman by appointment. 


AND 


OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 


your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
so ae wand maennem Ww. 


_ INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy. 


Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are made solely by Savory & Moore, of 
New Bond Street, who strongly recommend them for all forms of Indigestion. 
Testimony : 

Ay, great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. 
My wers of digestion seem really strengthened, and tho distressing 
TULENCE froin which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 


Bample and 
Booklet free from 








* Miss B —— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave relief in an 
sttack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treat- 
ment had failed. Further supplies obtamed locally led gradually to a com- 
plete cure.” 





“I found Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges wonderfall yer = 
enting a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think © deoet 
NGER PAIN. I have suffered much from this, but since chine an 
lozenges have felt quite a different person.” 





“I suffered very much from HEARTBURN AND ACIDITY, and your 
remedy has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the 
almost incessant SLEEPLESSNESS I saffered from.’ 

Boxes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, 


A FREE TRIAL GOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this jouraal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, Lonaon. 


HE CORP OR ATION OF COVENTRY is prepared pa 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
Bevenues of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on either 
side; or for five or seven years certain, and then subject to six months’ notice. 
it payable half-yearly. Loans free of expense to investor,—Further 
Ferticulars of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 





ANTERBURY MUSEUM, CHRISTCHURCH, 
ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the position of CURATOR of the above Museum. 

25 per annum, with allowanee for passige.—Full particulars and 

forms of application obtainable by sending stamved, addressed foolseap 

envelope to the HIGH COMMISSIONER for NEW ZEAL AND, 13 Victoria 

Street, London, 8. W., by whom completed applications wil} be reecived up to 
Sth March, 1914, 


NEW 


SPECTATOR, 
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ORNWA LL EDUCATION COM MITTEE, 
8ST, AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, next April, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Chemistry 
(principal subject), Drill, Mathematics, English, Nature Study. Games a 
recommendation, Applicants must have a Degree or have passed an Inter- 
mediate Arts or Science Examivation, or equivalent. Previous experience 
and training desirable. Salary £120, rising by annual incremeuts of £10 toa 
maximum -« £160.—Application forms, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foviecap envelo Pe; may be obtained trom the HEAD-MASTE {R, County School, 
St. Austell, and should Le returned not later than 7th March, iol, 

au th February, 1914, 





OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, BATH. 





~ JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS wanted after Easter. Subjects: History, 
French, and Junior Form Subjects. Churehwoman, Resident post.—Apply, 
with testimonials, to HA D-M STRESS. 

Beso cOLLEGE. 


he HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become in JULY next by the 
resignation of the Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- PEARSE, and the Council are 
ee ge d to receive applications for the office from candidates not over 
orty years of age. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge University, not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

The emoluments amount to at least £1,100 a year, together with a house 
in the College grounds free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

Applications, with not more than six testimonials, which must be recent, 
are to bo sent on or before the 16th day of March addressed to the 
SECRETARY, at the Office of Epsom College, 837 Soho Square, London, W., 
who will furnish any information that is required. 

By Order of the Council. 
J. BERNARD LAMB, 
17th February, 1914. Secretary. 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


A MINOR CANONRY will shortly be vs be vacant. Stipend, £150 per anvum. 

The Dean and Chapter approve of the Minor Canon undertaking educational 
work at the King’s School or Clerical work aud thereby increase his income. 

Preference will be given to a candidate who can undertake duties as part- 
time ——— ASTER at the King’s School, Minimum addition to 
sti 

pplications, stating age, &c.,with testimonials, should be sent to the Chapter 

Clerk, Mr, C. 'l. E. CLARKE, College, Worcester. 

_ 26th February, hb 4, 


BIRKENHEAD “EDUCATION 
GIRLS' SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for | the position of HEAD-MISIRESS of 
the Girls’ Secondary School. 

Commencing salary, £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 te 
£360 per annum, 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment, together with a 
form of application, which must be returned by the 9ti March, 1914, may be 
obtained trom ROBERT T. JONES, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Secretary, 

lith February, 1914, 


A. OXFORD, UNIVERSITY PRIZEMAN, aged ¢ 
e unmarried, desires APPOINTMENT; ready to undertake > Ag work. 
inimum salary to commence, £150, Highest Teferences. —Address, PD. 
No. 674, The e Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wc, 


T. ALBANS HIGH SUHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
School Council invite applications for the Post of HEAD-MISTRESS, 
vacant at end of April. Applications to be received not later than 7th March 
Efidiand Bank particulars and forms write to T. OTTAWAY, Secretary, 
idjand Bank Chambers, St. Albans. 


ING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWIC ies 

WANTED, at the end of Avril, an ASSISTANT. MISTRESS for 

Swedish Drill and Games, who would be w * w iv with the geversl work 
of the Junior School. Salary £100.— Apply, HEAD- MISTRESS. 


ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 


Applications are invited for the t of SUPERINTENDENT of the 
Collyhurst and Openshaw Branches of the Manchester Schools for Mothers, 
Salary £120. Experience of the care of infants and of social work essential. 
Nursing or midwifery training desirable. Applications should be sent to 
Miss E. V. ECKHABD, Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester, before March 
Ith, from whom ap plication form aud particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Applications are invited for the “post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EDUCATION (+lementary Training—Women) with special qualifications in 
—-. Salary £150. 

Applications and testimonia!s (20 copies of each) should be forwarded on or 
— April l4th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


<i ee ____ JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
TRURO COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, at beginning of Summer Term, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
with Degree or equivalont in English or History. Mathematics a recom- 
mendation. Training desirable and experience in a good Secondary School 
necessary. Applicants shou d be good disciplinarians mr able to take part in 
organized games, Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maxi- 
mum of £160.—Application forma, on receipt 1 oteg addressed foolscap 
envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for 
Girls, ‘Truro, and should be returned not later than 12th March, 19it, 

25th February, 1914, 








~ COMMITTEE. 








LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 3 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(Q}) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, (0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs. ayear,. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year 
A few Boarders are received at the Head Mistreas’ s House, 4 Orsett Terra: 20, 
Hyde Park, W., at @ ge. a year. 
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NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


‘Lhe following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS tenable at DURHAM 
BY WOMEN will be available in 1!14:—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 - 
avnum; ONE of £40 per annum; THRE. of £30. The Examination for 
these is in Juna, 

The “ WINIFRED FOSTER” SCHOLARSHIP of £30; FOUR : XHIBI- 
TIONS of £20. These are given on the result of the Matriculation 
Examination, and the next examination begins April 2st. 

Women Students must either reside in the Women’s Hostel, or live as 
ay = Students with parents or i Durham or within easy access 

"vor qestioings apply The PRINCIPAL of the WOMEN’S HOSTEL, 
Abbey House, Durham; or The CENSOR of HOME STUDENTS, 46 North 
Bailey, Durham. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


A —— t places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
r " 
The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
hers for El tary Schools, — A (IL.). 
The Course for the SECONDAR EPARTMENT is for a year consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidat dmission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 
For further nee ne apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, Wark- 
worth House, Cambridge. 


PNiversity OF LOND ON. 


CREIGHTON LECTURE. 

The CREIGHTON LECTURE for 1913-14 will be delivered by The Right 
Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR, at University College, Gower Street, at 
5 p.m., on March 6th. ‘The subject of the Lecture is “‘ The Meaning of Truth 
= oe > The Chair will taken by The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD 

The Lecture is open to the public, admission free, by ticket, to be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University bape! for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Longe, L and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ‘ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








for 














Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.— 

COUNTESS B AUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from personal knowledge w recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 

‘Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 

6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Exc -llent 
examination results, Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.3., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. “Ie the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 


OME SCHOOL FUR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misse s Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


TAARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Ilustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

Geet ener Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ann branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
a. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
ucation. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
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cari 

(yavson EDUCATION CORPORATION 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. ‘ 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bonsiT.™* Si%) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. ‘LEONARDS.ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grirrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tri 
Board and ‘i uition, £60 a year, S. Sripes, Comb, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.S. H. McCang 
Sunt ent Ot et ry College, Cheltenham), 
oard an uition, uineas a year. Special ad ‘ 
preparing for the University. 7 . a ae sirle 


LixcHuert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on copintin to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 
T.HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Finai Honours School of Moderna 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


T U DOR HAL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


Special department for House 











60, LTD, 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


_ he Education on modern lines, Healthy ~_ gravel soil ; exten. 


sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-Mistress—Migs 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


| cna HIGH SCHOUL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preperation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 


Birmingham. 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora eer 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914 


NREENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT— 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 
of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping. Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Cv., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing ; beautiful climate; great geome Se oom iri 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical a peal 
Termsfor Ministers’ Laughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHUKST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal’ 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Ed 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and oe 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi —Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
e SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914, 


PENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 


Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
Tennis, Lacrossa, 























12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For P ctuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E LAWRENCE. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situs 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. ntire charge 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


T. ANDREW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LTD.—The COUNCIL OFFER, in July, 1914, THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for 
four years, at St. Leonard’s School, by GIRLS whose parents are unable to 
the full school fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Prof 
men or-of Officers of H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School. 


(pPrmaok LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
Extensive range of glasshouses, 

















NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. ] 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jom-mabinge 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. _ 


YTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
S —Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
ear. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
Lis Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab, 
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I 
INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
K “Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 


eywarde hest Medi>al References.—For trospectus, apply to the Principal, 
firs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, , 


~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
i PUBLIC SCHOOL, a me by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. - STOCKS, M 
Inclusive Fees, £42 — per annum, a 
tories and Workshops. Two Open Science Scholarships at 
ae mERAnCR SERRE SON CREP eeresOm, MAT 1 
YTRANCE SCHOLARS COMPE st. 
FOUR ENTRANCEX: TERM BEGINS APRIL 30rm. : as + 
Hlustra P. ectus and full particulars on application to = 
oe Soe MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


A. 





ee er ee a 7-7 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIKE. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guiveas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 

fof from £0 to 60 guineas cach) will be offered in 1914. 

EXAMINA ION BEGINS JUNE 26th. 

Preference for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
sing to study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 

cee for those intended for the Medical] Profession. 

Applications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
mn, Oificers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 

i they do well in the Examination and are im need of assistance for their 
tion. 

a School is approved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 

New Science Buildings, by the Genera! Medical Council and the Examination 


ing Candidates 
@rect into Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL career special classes have been 
formed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 19éM. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
y Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rey, A, H. 
COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Ty ELS TE D S CC HOOL. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70, 2 of 250, 4 of £30, 2 of £29) and some 
House Exhibitions will be offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 
BURSAB ES ae 7 ; 
) hasemaie’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leavine Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will b «rin Thursday, 30th April, 1914. 
<i Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, ste = cans 
es we 8 C H O O L. 
Head-Master: A. EK. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
SCHOLARSHIP EAAMINATION IN MARCH. 
‘Mustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
Near READING, 
Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1914 
Fall particulars on application to 
The HEAD-MASTER. 


CKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 

for SiX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) will begin on TUES- 
BAY, JUNE 2nd. Also for EXHIBITIONS, reducing fees (282) to £50 per 
maum. Prefereace given to sons of Clergy and Medical Men.—Apply, G. 
KB. KEETON, M.A., Gead-Master. 


Rene NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 


sfulin p 





The Army Classes have been exceptionally 














8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

wy. A copy will be come foceet charge) to interested parente.— 

Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & AGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 

AVAL CADETS.—* The Entry and Training of Naval 

Cadets.’’ Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 

@ the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 . 

Price 8d. Postage 2d.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 

sellers, 2 The Hard, Portemouth. 

LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Nataral Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

#5 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 

anda PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION im 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton Colleze, Bristol 


{ERCHANT TAYLORS’ = = 








SCHOOL, E.C. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 
Mon June lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 

urti¢ app y to the SECRETARY. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'1 ER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of Public 
School age requiring individual attention to their work or health, 
Under Seameenets is a boy accepted who has been dismissed from his 
o 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


ByPsom COLLEGE.— Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
ypen Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, crected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


NBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 

the 9th, 10th, and Ilth June, 1914. TWOSC OLARSHIPS of £100 An, 
TWO of £80 p.a., ONE of £40 p.a., and not excecding SIX FUUNDATION 
Sone entitling to exemption from payment of a Tuition Fee, 
offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
choo! House, Tonbridge, * 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 370 feet 

} facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING elaes for NAVAL 
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SUrrON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578, 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 
plete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 








ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH 18th and 
19th. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered £580 to £230. Also TEN NOMINATIONS 
reducing the necessary fees to £45 a year. Place of Examination arran 
suit candidates.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 








. 





RowearL SCHUOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
AF a= to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
a by Examination inni March 3rd, 1914. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


= y, 2 ——?... 1. ______ 77 


PETER’S SCHOOL YORK. 


The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
for the Summer Term, 1914, will Le held at this Schoo! on the 12th and 13th 
March. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS BACH (redneme 
total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 anuum) will be offered on this 
Examination—one restricted to sons of Clergy and one to the sons of Officers. 
Full particulars and entry forms from the HEAD-MASTER, 

An additional Boarding House and 9 acres of ground have just been adde:. 


ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
open. Grounds and playing field five acrea, French and German (pronun- 
ciation taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Marter, the Rev. F. »x W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 I4s, (4 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, MAY 28th. Candidates must 
be under 15 on September 2ist, 1914, Application Forms to be filled ap and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 12th. 
—For further ticulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master, 
School House, = = BR Se Se 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To —_ for Universitie~, 
&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Hach — has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


OWEN’s SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 
There will be an election in JUNE, 1914, to SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS awarded on the results of an Examination held on the 2nd May, Ca) 

didates must be under 12} years on May Ist.—Application forms may | 


obtained at the School, and must ed by the HEAD-MASTER nut 
Inter than Monday, the 23rd Marelh. 


RIGHTON GOLLEGE 


An EXAMINATION will be beld on JUNE 2nd and 2rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER, ai 
HERBORKNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
kK ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY Mth and following days. 

Farther information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Scho! 
House, Sherborne. Dorset. _ aaceindataeks «pale OM Ke atts 
ING’S SCHOOL, WURCESTER. 











HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 12th and 15th. With 
limited preference for Sons of Clergy.—For particulars apply CANON 


CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLA)UCESTER. 
Gentlemen's sons only, 1420, Public School discipline. Special care BACK - 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 





YN ASTBOURBNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.¥.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cades 
Corps. New buildings, vets and fives-courts, swiimmiing-bath, &c. Exhils- 
tions for Sons of Utheers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ender the age of 104, Junior for boys 103 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BCYS.—Colthurst House, 
S Warford, Alderiey Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

‘lerms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


tke David Lewis —— 
boys subject to Epilepsy. 
obtained from Dr. REaN 





‘FOREIGN. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
diplomas, 32 guns. perann. Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls 
—— Write for Mustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET. eae 

YWHAYTEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
C (1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-haster: T. BH. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Publie Schools. French strong subject. 
racing climate. Altitude 3,200 fect, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management ax the above. 

I WitTZ ER LAN D.—Chiteau Chatelaine, 
e) (Under English direction.) French ken and taught. 
Principal :—Miss C. E. HULBERT. 

HOUSE CRAFT: Cooking, Dresemaking, Laundry, &c. 
TRAINING IN HORTICULTURE, usic (Conservatoire Professors), 
Drewing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers, 

English Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport cbtainable. 

Interview London March 5th-I4th. Escort Geneva April 2ist. 

Prospectus and references on application. . m 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 

J BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, Ui versity Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French famihes if desired. Uoliday pupils received. 











Geneva. 











Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 





Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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ASTER HOLIDAYS in FRANCE in FRENCH 

FAMILY, where French only is ken, or to travel. Miss LAWRANCE, 

ton Road, rborne, wishes to pe nomen de ONE or TWO GIRLS during 

Easter holidays, preferably in Tours, centre of the Chateau country, where 
perfect French is spoken, f hanged 


IRLS wishing to study GERMAN will find every home 
comfort and o nity for continuing their studies in the home of 
FRAU REGIERUNGSRAT LANGBEIN, who lives in the educational 
eentre of Berlin. Two Guineas a week.—Berlin W., Kalckreuthstrasse 8', 
References given and receiv 
B* USSELS—in the healthiest quarter—Refined Educational 
Home for a few girls of gentle birth. Languages—Music and Art under 
Professors holding the highest d References offered and requested. 
Strictest investigation courted. ADY PRINCIPAL now in London.— 
Address at 13 Grange Road, Ealing, W. i 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken. 
Practical Cookery and aking. Fine house and junds in healthiest 
part near — Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
h aris. 


: ~“SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given tree by 
Mesars. GABSETAS, TERING, and CO., 
° 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVEKNESSES. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and 


Messrs. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, - 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for pete in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on a pieatioe. 

NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION. 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. 
BEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


arents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to su 
(free of chi ) Feaeeee and reliable information concerni: he 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a number of 





























cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools r ded 
information which 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


— 


ec by them, and are thus able to supply 
ents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Telephone: 1136 City. 
IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection b 
sending (free of Canad peoetnas and full particulars ef RELIABL 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil, the district a and give some idea of the fees to be — 
.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
‘Telephone 5053 Central. 


A CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors grate —E roe ectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


Seer for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, poeaey. preferred, and 7 te 
echool fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 
Se aye CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College, 
Advice on training a apo —Sany, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo 
a visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced, Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

ull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 

of Residences of 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Mar. 7th, Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa). April 16th, 
Beauty and Art in N. Italy. Later, Italian Lakes, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolo- 
mites). Through Russia (Cities, Crimea, Volga, Caucasus). Central Asia 
(Turkestan).—Miss BISHOP, *‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.—June Ist and July 3lst. 
Motoring Se Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&c, 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, &c. Organized and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,” 
Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mau Rovre, 


0°" 


CASTLE From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 


3 and 4 Fenchureh 





10 10s. ROME TOUR, with Extensi 
FLORENCE, s a VENICE. to NAPLES, 


ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 


SPANISH TOURS, 
LUCERNE TOURS, 


Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


GYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, && 


A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th, 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &oa 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD., 
HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 
Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physi 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 














A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel —_ baer fer doy Every kind of Bath, Massage 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


i trawerne OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Cotas 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
rompt return guaranteed. Highest testimoniala 
INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Pilate 

and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 

firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 

rivacy guaran Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 

y return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHTI 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actu 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyer & 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journaliam 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OUND INVESTMEN'I'S in LONDON PROPERTY 

yielding a HIGH RETURN with no trouble, and a certain INCREASE 

ee. in the near future.—KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover 
Square, W. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 . Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3ib., 4/3; 6lb., 8/-; CARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground 4d. per lb. more. Sample and Testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


ny PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected. 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering — pilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRBISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 

Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 

Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins tS, 2/3, 4,6.— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzanr Memortt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tae Krxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Denors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tus Eart or Hangowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hawrros. 


and Electricity. 
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DIAN CHURCH AID ASSOCIATION. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE INDIAN EPISCOPATE. 





pRESIDENT - - THE RT. REV. R. S. COPLESTON, D.D. 





—— —— eee 


DELHI CATHEDRAL FUND 


WANTED 
£50,000 


To secure the Magnificent Site offered by 
the Government of India for 


ANEW CATHEDRAL GHURGH AT DELHI. 








The following Subscriptions have already been received 
or promised :— 


H.M. The King-Emperor ... one £100 0 O 
H.M. The Queen-Empress... oi 50 0 O 
His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury oa hon ™ on 50 0 0 
Te Right Rev. BR. S. A. M. Curteis, Esq... .. 2 2 0 
ton, D.D. ... -. 100 6 6 Per the Rev. G. T. Dennis :— 
Col, C. A. Swan one - 000 Rev. G. T. Dennis - 200 
Mrs. W. Brooke... . 0 00 Mrs. Hunt ... _ 026 
“BE. BR. B." and “A.H.B.” 530 0 0 Miss Hunt ... am 100 
Miss H. M. Lefroy ... .- B62 00 Rev. Canon Sawbridge .. 010 0 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord The Rt. Rev. The Master of 
Bisho> of St. Albans 200 Pembroke (first subscrip- 
Aven... iene - ~.~ 6b 00 tion) ... ons on «as 2386 
Collection—Bury Church... 10 0 0 °“¢, &” we ove ow 83 8 
ledy Aitchison... aw BD OC Rev. A. Browne __.... wa 33 SO 
Anon... a om Ww 00 Col. Tredway Clarke =m 2 3 8 
Collection — Lichfield Rev. C. H. Deane .., wu 3306 
Cathedral 8 1 0 Miss Festing ... ono £88 
Miss Archer-Thompson .. 5 0 0 non ‘uns ons wow Bae 
Miss K. Hiekes a > a a Anon... me _ uo 2 ee 
Sr Arthur Hirtzel, K.C.B. 5 0 0 | Col. A. W.C. Bell ... -~- 100 
“In Mem. E. FP. K.” » £& 8s The Ven. Archdeacon 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Lefroy 5 0 0 Hutton 1 0 0 
Fa a Lord ee Aubrey Edwards, Esq. .. 1 0 0 
p of Staffo: «a © ti f the Li 
4 sed ba) malin OT 
elldon . . 
; Miss B.C. Wroughton .. 10 0 
=_—e ae Ee, sce) MGR Enh. . On 6 
“MLS.” ws « 2 2 0 | Mrs. Arthur Birley... 010 0 
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His Majesty the King-Emperor has most graciously 
expressed his approval of the proposal in the 


following terms: 

“I HEARTILY APPROVE OF THE 
PROJECT TO BUILD A CATHEDRAL IN 
THE NEW CITY OF DELHI. I TRUST 
THAT THE APPEAL FOR THE NECES- 
SARY FUNDS MAY MEET WITH A 
GENEROUS RESPONSE, SO THAT IN 
DUE TIME THE CAPITAL OF INDIA 
MAY POSSESS A CATHEDRAL WHICH 
IN DESIGN AND CHARACTER WILL 
TESTIFY TO THE LIFE AND ENERGY 
OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND BE 
WORTHY OF ITS ARCHITECTURAL 
SURROUNDINGS BOTH OF DAYS GONE 
BY AND OF THOSE TO COME.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS in aid of the Delhi Cathedral 
Pund of the Association, or Sor any special work for the Church in 
India, will be gladly received by H. P. K. Skipton, Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Church House, Westminster, who will be 
pleased also to Surnish copies of the full text of the Metropolitan’s 
Appeal. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed “ Lloyd’s 
Bank, St. James’s Street, 8.W.”? 


LURKING GOUT. 


ACID 





THE ONLY WAY TO AVOID URIC 
AILMENTS. 





A vast number of readers have undoubtedly found themselves 
at middle-age face to face with the fact that their systems have 
acquired the gouty habit, and unless they are extremely careful 
they will fall victims to some serious uric acid ailment. 

Gouty ailments may “hang fire” for a number of years, even 
when the gouty habit of the system has become thoroughly 
developed during that time, and only make themselves apparent 
at middle-age, when the vitality becomes lower and self-indulgent 
modes of living are usually adopted. 


WHAT CAUSES GOUTINESS. 

Uric acid will always form in larger quantities than the liver 
and kidneys can eliminate once the vitality is lessened from any 
cause, provided the system is inclined to the gouty habit. If 
this gouty habit once gets a hold on your system it will continue 
increasingly until the right course is taken to cheek its progress. 

When a gouty ailment shows itself at or near the age of forty it 
is almost certain to be severe, because the system is in a condition 
which favours rapid and complete impregnation with uric acid. 
These middle-age attacks always indicate that the victim has 
either failed to recognize the early signs by which uric acid 
indicates its presence, or has not adopted the proper treatment 
on their appearance—that is, to free the system of uric acid at the 
outset, and so remove the menace of serious gouty ailments. 

If you are in the unfortunate position of finding yourself gouty 
at the age of forty you will probably remember that you used 
often to suffer from such symptoms as pain after meals, indi- 
gestion, flatulence, and heartburn; sharp shooting pains, stiff- 
ness and inflammation in joints and muscles; dull aches and 
pains, numbness and tingling in the muscles of the fingers, arms, 
or legs; irritation and burning of the skin; and small lumps 
forming on arms, ankles, outer rim of ear, or eyelids. Now, if 
these symptoms were only understood to mean goutiness, and a 
proper uric acid eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes, were only 
taken when such signs appear, the gouty habit would never be 
able to reach the stage when serious forms of gout occur, and all 
the agonies of advanced goutiness could be thereby saved. 


THE PERFECT GOUT REMEDY. 

As it is, however, the gouty subject who has neglected these 
early signs and has become afflicted with one or other of the 
severe forms of gout, has in Bishop’s Varalettes a remedy which 
entirely frees the system of uric acid and its compounds, which 
relieves the worst pains, swellings, inflammation, and disfigure- 
ments, and which insures against the recurrence of any form of 

out. 

. The unique value of Bishop’s Varalettes, both in the prevention 
and relief of all forms of gout, lies in their power to get the uric 
acid out of the remote parts of the system. They are the one remedy 
which rationally frees the whole system from uric acid, because 
they penetrate to absolutely every muscle, tissue, organ, and joint 
in the body, exercising an unequalled neutralizing power upon 
the uric acid and its compounds, and ensuring their complete 
removal by changing their character so that they are easily taken 
up by the circulation and eliminated from the system naturally. 

If your ailment is severe it simply means that the amount of 
uric acid to be got out of your system is proportionately large, 
and may therefore require a proportionately prolonged course of 
Bishop’s Varalettes. 

No one who has cause to fear gout, rheumatic gout, gonty 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, stone, gravel, kidney disease, 
gouty eczema, suppressed gout, or a: y other uric acid trouble can 
reasonably hope to keep clear of such maladies unless he takes 
Bishop’s Varalettes, and so keeps the gouty tendency constantly 
in subjection. 

It is just because other remedies for gouty ailments have not the 
power of Bishop’s Varalettes over the uric acid that such other 
remedies fail to give relief. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are small, white, tasteless, and effervescent, 
and may be dissolved immediately and taken in any liquid without 
the slightest inconvenience. They may be had of all chemists, ls., 
2s., and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole makers, whose 
address is given below. 


WHAT TO EAT IF GOUTY. 

To know exactly why Bishop’s Varalettes are so efficacious you 
must read our booklet, which is full of valuable information for 
gouty subjects. It contains a full description of the principal 
gouty ailments, enumerating their distinguishing features, and 
explaining the rational method of overcoming and preventing 
them. In addition, it contains a complete non-acid-forming 
dietary for gouty subjects, telling what foods and beverages to 
take and avoid. This dietary has been compiled from the works 
of leading authorities as the result of many years’ experience of 
gout and gouty yeople, and its importance cannot be overstated 
when it is borne in mind that gout is often aggravated by the 
victims not knowing what to eat, drink, and avoid. If you are a 
gouty subject, or have reason to suspect that you may become one, 
write to-day for a copy of Booklet Y to Alfred Bishop, Letd., 
Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 





London, N.E. It will be sent to yeu by return, post free. 
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ns 
Geeks 


Mr. Maurice Remfry estimates 
he has written 12,000,000 words 
with One Waterman's Ideal. 


Read his letter— 


“Tt may interest you to know that I have for six and a halt 
years used one of your largest sized Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens continuously in my work, most of which consists in 
recording in long-hand evidence given in the High Court at 
Calcutta, This I take down at an average rate of 50 words 
a minute, a day’s work frequently exceeding 15,000 words. 
After a careful calculation I can unhesitatingly say this pen 
has written at least 12,000,000 words. An average novel con- 
tains from 50,000 to 100,000 words, so that the writing this pen 
has done would have filled from 120 to 240 novels! But for the 
fact that I have had the misfortune to drop the pen four times 
on to a marble floor, the nib being badly bent each time and 
requiring very gentle coaxing to resume its normal condition, I 
find no signs of wear, and even now I hope it will serve me for 
many years, I cannot imagine a pen undergoing a severer test.” 
Four styles — Regular and Self- | sentation. Booklet free from L. & 
filling. Safety and Pump-filling. | C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i- 


Of Stationers and Jewellers every- | noor House, Kingsway, London, 
where, In Silver or Gold for Pre- | (New York, 173 Broadway.) 











PLAYER'S NAvy Cut 
LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player's Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 
only the best growths of 
Virginia, but from the 
selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-0Z. &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
357 (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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107-95 
MILES 
IN ONE 
HOUR! 


SUN 


The Hour Record—one 
of the most coveted and 
most keenly contested 
speed records—stands 
to the credit of the 


SUPREME 


BEAM 


The Sunbeam gained this 

* distinction in a series of 
brilliant performances at 
Brooklands during October, 
1913. In two days it 
established no fewer than 
23 World's Records, viz., 
One Hour to 12 Hours, and 
100 Miles to 1,000 Miles. 
In the 12 hours it covered 
no less than 1,078 miles. 


MODELS FOR 1914: 


12-16 h.p. 4 cylinder £390 
16-20 h.p. 4 cylinder £510 
25-30 h.p. 6 cylinder £635 


Complete with Touring Body and 
Dunlop grooved tyres as standard- 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
MANCHESTER: 112 DEANSGATE., 

Agents for London & District : J. KEELE, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W. 


Mental or 
Physical 
Fatigue 


p BO UAS pC Vo d Q « O° 
PEPEHE IEEE EEE EEE 
x When brain or body is weary the & 
Bs 3 digestive powers are weakened and Bs 9 
distaste for ordinary food is often 
experienced. Under such circum- 3 
stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is # 
especially valuable. It is pleasant 
to take, easily digested and assimi- y°9 
lated, and speedily restorative, Thus 
it helps the system to recover tone 5s 
and vigour. Made in a minute—add 5. 9 
“or boiling water only. ‘ 


per tin, 


LsvN 


Large Sample 
will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN 
and 


SAe HANBURYS 
gi>.—SsésUL te. 


Lembard St., 
London. 





CASES FOR 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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£1: -1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuabies. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
£afe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State sccrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 


Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


FUR FURN IT U R “3 
FOR CAS MW " “ The Practical Book of Furniture.” 4th Edit, 


ILustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
Lowest Prices. 


To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for 2150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. tta, 
233-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


‘GARDEN SEEDS. 


Onr collections of seeds for the Kitchen Garden provide a 
succession of vegetables during the season, and save purchasers 
the trouble of selection. 














Price 10/6 each, carriago free. Full particulars sent by 
return post. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., 
The ae sniasanatenns Maidstone. 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 


15) Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 
91,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 


THE NATICNAL REFUGES 
and the ‘ Arethusa’ and ‘ Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN. 

NO VOTES REQUIRED 
10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom, 

Please send donation to Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 


THE BR NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strietly Non-Party Organuation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © thep and safety 
ef the Country and the + mpire, and improve the moraiand 
physicat condition of the people by bringing about the 
Sdoption of Universal Military Training for Hame Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£2 s. d. 2a. 4. 
25 0 O| Members ... ... «.. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
2 ee and Journal . one ~~ ©8606 
oy ae of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Eon. Vice-Presidents .., 
aa. Ly Presidents .., 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA cea pearncsiapenemotes s.wW. 


THE ‘CHURCH “ARMY’S 
1% LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous other 
branches of 


M SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Scason, 
whieh is bring = 
FUND SITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 

3, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bun: les) earnestly 
ee - Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 

. loads ~— .E, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 

woudon 

Guan 





Applications jor Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
= matters of business should wor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
the Pustisuxr, 1 Wellington Street, Straud, W.C, 








CONSTABLE'S New Books 


SAINT AUGUSTIN from the Seed of 


LOUIS BERTRAND 


7s. 6d net. 


“M. Bertrand never for a moment loses sight of the human interest of the 
story he tells so gracefully and so devout . @ book of large and 
well- digested learning." "—The Seotsman, 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By FRANK A. MUMBY 
Author of “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 


“Mr. Mumby has done usa great service. He has found the right way to 
teach history. "—The Time Ss. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 
Illustrated, 21s, net. By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.B.GS. 


“Mr. Martin has gathered his materi: als with great care from all the best 
sources. . . . If fresh evidence is required of the mist: akes which—naturally we 
think—were made by an inexperienced Europecn prince, that evidence is. 
to be be found here.” een he Atheneum, 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By WINIFRED STEPHENS 
“The author is to be congratulated on a work which makes the history of 
England as well as France live again and in the most glowing colours.”"—The 
Brenrny Standard, ‘eerie ie phere 
Mrs, c. S. PEEL'S New Book 3s. 6d. 
MARRIAGE ON SMALL MEANS 


Author of “Ten Shillings a Head per Ww eek for House Books.” 




















THE LATEST AUTHORITY ON THE GAME. 
AUCTION DEVELOPMENTS 


By MILTON C. WORK 
Author of “Auction of To-Day.” 6s. net. Important New 
Features. The Nullo Count and Duplicate Auction. 


he Times says :-—‘* Most lucidly explained. . Mr. Milt)n Work’s expo- 
sition of the proper meanings of various suit declarations is particularly 
instructive.’ 


¥ Brilliant New Novels 


2nd IMPRESSION WITHIN ‘THREE WEEKS of PUBLICATION 
3rd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS 


GILLESPIE J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


“ A story of remarkable power ... there is nota weak page in all the six 
hundred. The book is of hich lineag re in Seottish fiction, and establishes a sure 
claim to > Fecognition worthy of it.’ "—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


Ist LARGE [IM PRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
2nd LARGE IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
W. L. GEORGE 
Author of “ A Bed of Roses,” “The City of Light.” 


“ We may congratulate Mr. George without reserve. ‘ihe Making of an 
Fnglishman’ is an edmirable novel, and a rare examyle of a novelist’s full reali- 
sation of very considerable powers,” The Saturday Westminster, 

“It isa remarkable book.” —The Manchester Guardian. 

ad _“ Mr. George's sv: natly cx itertaining book. _A boo! k to be rea dl.’ ~The Daily Mail. 


DUST FROM THE LOOM EDWARD NOBLE 
Author of “ Chains.” 
_“Itisa sparkling tale that charms you as you go along. 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 
MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 


Author of “The Professional Aunt,” &c. 5s. 
“ There will, I have no doubt, be joy in many a gentle heart over the glad 
news that Mrs. George Wemyss, whose ‘ Professional Aunt ' made for her so 
many friends, has created yet another c harming relation.” — Punch, 


GUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 
UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Author of “Success,” “The Good Comrade,” &c 
“Miss Una L. Silberrad’s novels are invariably good, and ‘Cuddy Yar- 
borouch’s Daughter * is among the best of them. With no hesitation I recom- 
mend the tale of Cuddy.’’—Puneh, 


THE ISLE OF LIFE STEPHEN WHITMAN 


“The romance contains passages of much power, the product of both thought 
andart. Itreveals among other notable quali ties an intimate knowledye of 
the ways and ideas of both the upper and lower strata of life.’’"—The Scoteman, 
HAGAR (2nd Impression) Mary Johnston 
JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD Maud Diver 
THE DREAM SHIP (4th Imp.) Cynthia Stockley 


PITY THE POOR BLIND (2nd Imp.) 
By the Author of “The Corner of Harley Street 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS Meredith Nicholson 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME John Trevena 
DRUM’S HOUSE ida Wila 


Piease write for Constable's Spring Last. 


ty ~ LONDON -_ 

















"—The Observer. 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


oF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


ESTATE DUTIES, FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, 
PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 





Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 





London Office - 


No.3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


ee 


MUDIE’S 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 
Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
$0-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 





on View; 


"Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE” 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, w. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 














ma 
Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 1 
Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasu 
the Royal Game, 381s. 6d. for 4 Terrible Tales from the French, 





OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large ' 
de paper, te wole., £7 10s.; Testa, An copy on hand. 


Works, 8 vy. is., 
Os. 6d, for 58. 6d.; Anne Beattie’ wa 
ry of Notes on 











Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 63.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, $ vy. - 

West End - No.17 PALL MALL, S.W. Alpine Jouraal, vols, I to, 16 and Index, 17 vols. call it en Bs 

also for Catalogue. I have always 100, argains on hand, ‘ou want 
Head Office - EDINBURGH. and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the ek Bu = 4 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM. 
an Patt euhicinanbads mat no nesnomeannlipestiaaaion 
***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the THE M 
— Empire—a monthly ye py its Ni N ETEENTH C EN TURY E D O C. 

»oundaries are world-wide; that it has mn won D 
and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers VIN ORDINAIRE. Fa 4 t-Bote. 
and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it AND AFTER. Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have MARCH. of this wine will be foundegualto 14/6 &/3 
still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism, wine usually sold at much higher 


Old as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and 
appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of 
the race.”"—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 

‘The most brilliant of our magazines.” 
“*Blackwood’ remains without arival.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For MARCH contains: 
Britain and Her Army. 


My South African Neighbours. 
By Tre Saas 


Miss Amelia. By Sr. Joun Lucas 


Round Nanga Parbat. 
By Epmunp CaNDLER 


The New Road. By New Munro 


Prize-Money. 


A Miracle. 
By Mara@arer Bovitt and H.C. Luxacnu 


Musings without Method— 

Engiand’s View of Napoleon—The Pam- 
phiets and Caricatures—The Treachery 
of the Radicals — British Curiosity — 
Napoleon’s View of Engiand—A Mcnu- 
ment to Benjamin Franklin — Chatham 
at Washington—A New Life of Cervantes 
—The Evidence of Legal Documents. 


From the Outposts. 
Havildar Bur Singh—Pensioner. 
By Masor E. F. Knox 
Two Songs from the Khowar. 
By Evetyn Howe. 
The Parliamentary Session. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says : 
*“*Not to read ‘Blackwoced’ in these days 
{s to miss incomparably the most literary 
and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, Limit «Dd. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 

Paid-up Capital, £’,0.0,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,930,000.  ‘together...... .. £3,930,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors ...... £14,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILI, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ore also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSIIS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 

Applications jor Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Nor be addressed to the Eprron, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





Tas Home Ruts Brit axp LANCASHIRE. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, 
A Restpeyt Lanpiory’s View or tHe Inise 
Prosiem. By Captain Sir John Keane, Bart, 
Tue Home Pouicr oy Germany. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, O.M., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.3.1L 
Toryism aND THB Next Evecrion. 
By J. M. Kennedy. 
Tue First Enoiisa Newsrarer (with a facsimile), 
By J. B. Williams, 
VocaTIONALIsm. By Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
Tur Soctan Dawn ry Lypia, By F. H. Brown, 
Lorp Moaruer’s ReFrvections. 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
Tae Surrryivovs Womayx: Her Cause anD 
Cure. By Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun, 
A Cantyet Miyister ron Women. 
By Lady Byron. 
Recent German Ficrion. 
By Madame Longard de Longgarde (Dorothea 
Gerard). 
“A Penrectty Impartian AssessmeNT.” 
By E, A. Rawlence, F.8,1. 
Tus Prosiem or Dentat Service. 
By Victor Fisher. 
Free Lasour rm Tropicat Arica. 
By E. D. Morel. 
Tae Reconstrection or THE Income Tax. 
By J. A. Hobson, 
Nationat Securitr :— 
(1) British Unegapivess ron War: an ANALY- 
818 AND a Sugcestion, By J. Ellis Barker. 
(2) Tae Unrversities ayy Minirarr Trainise, 
By T. F. C, Huddleston and C. T. Heycook 
(late Colonel Commanding Infantry Cambridge 
University O.T.C ) 
(3) Lasourn anp THE Navy. 
By T. R. Threlfall (an ex-President of the 
Trades Union Congress). 
Tae Lasovur Propiem tn Soutm Arnica. 
By W. Blane. 


London: Sprorriswoopr & Co. Ltd., 5 New St. Sq. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS CELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 
Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 








DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 








prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 99 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen hottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Ca 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: it Market Street, 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardea 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 





STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


3 ig tlantie 
PACIFIC LINE = Portyietitly Trae 
ORISSA (Tw. Sc.), 5,300 tons, March 5 
Handbook on Application, 
R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Strect,E.c. and 
32 Cockspur Street, &.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

Tor Gout ard Indigestion, 

fafest and most Effective Aperient 
tor Regular Use. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List|JOHN LONG'S LIST 


By the Authors of “ China Under the Empress Dowager.” 


ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF 
THE COURT OF PEKING. 
By Edmund Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland 


ilustrated. 16s. net. 


Tux Tres’ opinion :—“ Of absorbing interest, and the reader’s 
only reg” regret wil be that the book is not tenger.” 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 


By Henry Holiday. Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White from pietures by the Author. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 
“A many-sided ar and most engaging book. lene =. M.G. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. By 
F. J. Haskin. With MUlustrations from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. A semi-official history of the world’s 
greatest ente rpris e. 





Royal 8vo. 


, 














ART IN FLANDERS. (Ars Una Series.) 


By Max Rooses. 600 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

















THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER. 


MAN’S MIRACLE. _ By Gerard Harry 
Crown 8vo. Lllustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is a book which all thoughtful people will welcome. Its 
interest is absorbing and its message is profound.”—OBSERVER. 





THE MELTING POT. By Israel 
Zanewill. As now being played at the Queen’s Theatre. 
28. Gd. net. 

“A ow ul om ’—Fortnicur.ty Review. 








HEINEMANN’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


REPRINTING. 





SECOND EDITION NOW 





First huge edition exhausted in one week. 


ra, WHEN GHOST , ws, 
* MEETS GHOST ™ 


By William De Morgan 


“No one would wish it a page shorter.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“A wonderland of human sympathy and kindly 
thoughts.”- —MORNING POST. 


PUBLISHED THIS WELK. 
A LADY AND HER HUSBAND. _ xy 
AMBER REEVES, Author of “The Reward of Virtue.” 
FROM THE FIRST REVIEW: 
“Avery modern book . . . not a book to hurry over or to pick “p 


lightly ; but the farther one reads the deeper grows one’s interest.” 
—Times. 





892 pp. 





SMALL SOULS Louis Couperus 
THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 
H. N. Dickinson 
KATYA: Romance of Russia F. de Jessen 
STORIES OF INDIA R. R. Anthon 
LETTERS FROM LA-BAS_ R. Hayward 
THE DARK FLOWER John Galsworthy 
THE MILKY WAY (sa Imp.) F. Tennyson Jesse 


THE POSSESSED 3:.6d. net By Dostoevsky 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 

By ANNE WEAVER, Author of “The Compromising of Jane” 
THIN ICE 
“Improper Prue,” “The Price of Possession” 


{ SALAD DAYS 


By EDMUND BOSANQUBT, Author of “A Society Mother” 


_ MARY’S MARRIAGE 








By laden of 


—— 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Nathalia,” &c. 


i a A BESPOKEN BRIDE 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Matheson Money” 


WHY SHE LEFT HIM 


— —< 





By OLIVIA RAMSEY, Author of “A Girl of No Importance” 


CALLISTA IN REVOLT 


—— 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “Rubina,” “ Amazement,” &c. 


__ FAITH AND UNFAITH 


Ry ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “ Incompurable Joan” 


FROM PILLAR TO POST 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH, Author of “The Busybody,” &c. 


THE PRICE OF CONQUEST 


a - —_— 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Bartenstein Case ” 


THE RANSOM FOR LCST 


NEW WORKS IN 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
MADAME OU BARRY. 


JULES DE GONCOURT. With Photogravure and numerous 
other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

One of the most marvellously minute and realistic specimens of 
biography to be found. No pains have been spared to obtain all 
the information available with reference to the extraordinary 
woman who, born out of wedloek in the little French town of 
Vaucouleurs, becume the mistress of Louis X V., and after u career 
of rex cklces extravagance periahe id on the guillotine, 


HOUNDS. By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, 
M.R.C.V.S. With 37 Dlustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

An entirely new and original work dealing with the most 
important varieties of hounds. Each variety is exhaustively dealt 
with, not only in relation to the conformation, but in matters 
appertaining to feeding, breeding, rearing, showing, health and 
sport, &e., &e. 


THE BONDS OF AFRICA: : Impressions 


cf Travei and Sport from Cape Town to Cairo, 








By EDMOND and 


1902-1912. By OWEN LETCHER, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ Big Game Hunting in North-Eastern Rhodesia.” With 30 
I}lustrations from Photographs and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


Evenina Stanparp.—“* Mr. Owen Letcher has undoubtedly 
written a remarkable account of African life. It is hardly too 
much to say that it is the best work on this subject that has yet 
seen the light. This may appear somewhat of a sweeping state- 
ment. But when the wide outlook of Mr. Letcher is taken inte 
account there is ample justification for it.” 


THE PURPOSE : Reflections and Digressions 
By HUBERT WALES, Author of “The Spinster,” “ Mr, 
and Mrs. Villiers,” &. With Portrait of Author in Photo- 
gravure. 5s. net. 

Sunpay Trarzs.—* Well worthy of being read and thought over 

—few books of its kind of recent years contain clearer or saner 

thoughts more detthy eupecmes “dl.” 


N.B.— Write for @ copy of John Long’s Quis List, Now Ready. 





21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


London: JOHN LONC, LTD., 12, 13, 14, Norris St., Haymarket 
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FROM ... 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S List 


The New Volume by CANON NEWBOLT. 


THE WORLD. 

By Rev. W.C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon of St. Paul’s. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

The main object of the book is to emphasize and develop the 
fact that the evil which is around us and about us, as summarized 
by St. John under the title of “The World,” is organized and 
skilfully planned. 

OTHER VOLUMES BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
THE HOLY TRINITY AND DAILY LIFE. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


CONFIRMATION & HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


A New Book by CANON ADDERLEY, 


MAKING UP YOUR MIND. 


Suggestions for Thought and Prayer for those who wish to apply 
their religion to everyday life. 

Arranged for the weekdays in Lent by the Rev. the Hon. JAMES 
ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CREED AND REAL LIFE. 

With Introduction by the BISHOP OF LINCOLN, Price 
2s. 6d. net. 


The New Volume by CANON PETER GREEN. 


STUDIES IN THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester. 
Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

OTHER BOOKS BY CANON GREEN. 
STUDIES IN THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 
STUDIES IN POPULAR THEOLOGY. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 


By the Right Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 
fr om the Addresses Given in the Home of the Epiphany, Truro. 


Cloth boards, | Is. 6d. net. 














WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Sitentsee 
semtessttentid eomsein heated E.C,; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 








H A T Cc H A R RD Ss, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 


YOOKS: WANTED illustrated by ation, Cruickshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Beardsley, Rowlandson, &c. Any works in ae Gee 
»y Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &. Any first editions of Meredith rdy, 
Stevenson, Browning, Symons, George Moore, Pater, Bernard Shaw, Gissing, 
Borrow, Wilde, — ing, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, Hewlett, &c.—HECTOBR'S 
Great t Bookshop, | Birmingham. 
BooKs Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &. Moderately pr iced, many reduced from previous 
paca. Post free. —R. Atkinson (Ss. ), * Sunder nd Rd., +» Forest ill, S.E. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovutstps Pacr (when available), Fourrses Guiygas, 


PAGO. ..0rcrcccorcceccescoscccsesocoreces £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 v 
Half-Page (Column) .............. 6 6 OQ] Half Narrow Column ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) $8 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ..... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £28 8 0 


ComPantes, 

Outside Page ........ccscceseesees £16 16 O| Inside Page .........ccccrcrseees £14 14 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s, an inoh, 
Broad coiumn toliowing “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net, 








NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


MARCH 1914 


Episodes of the Month 


The Navy, Parliament, and the Nation 
By Daeavnovany 


By IAN COLVIN 
By L. J. MAXSE 


The Dead Hand of Federalism 


The Fight for Clean Government: 
I. The Charges and Allegations 
II. Lord Murray’s Statement 
III. The Beginning of the “Clean-Up” 


A Christmas Holiday in Tunisia 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEY 


By Miss M. D. HAVILAND 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE Low 


Government by Statistical Libel 
By W. H. MALLOcK 


The Artist as Autocrat By H. E. M. STUTFIELD 
Rhodes Scholars at Oxford By T. F. ROCKLIFF 


Ex-AustraLiay Ruopes Scuous 
The Services and the Situation 
Greater Britain and India 


Correspondence: 
The Opposition and Civil War iy G.W. DALE 


At Ravenglass 


By Trarataag 





Price 2s. 6d. net 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


“CORNHILL” 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS : 
Tue Lost Trisss. Georges A. Birwincram 
Lorp Srratucona: A SKETCH. S. Macnavueuran, 
Rosert Brownina’s ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING SOME 
oF HIs Porms. Rev. A. ALLEN BrockineTon. 
A Dexram or Farr Women. Lapy CHARNWOOD, 
Tue PIANO AND ITs PLAYERS. Prof. G. H. Bryan, F.BS, 
Earty Victorian Amusements: ETON AND ELSEWHERE. 
Rev. W. C. Green. 
Brotuers-tn-ARMs. Watrer Fairs. 
New Brunswick: A NeGcuecrep OpporrTuniry. 
Prof. L. P. Jacks. 
Miss Marrie’s GARDEN. KaTuarine TYNan. 
Arrer THE Deatu or Evcuiip. C. H. P. Maro. 
Srxty YgeARs In THE WILDERNESS: NgARING JoRDAN. 
Sir Henry Locr. 
Horace A. Vacugnn 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Spraaer’s CaNron. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1914. 


Tue New Sitvatiox. By Philalethes. 

Tue Trransy or Lasovr. By Politicus. 

Tus War-Makers anD Tue Navy. By Archibald Hurd. 

A Pres ror Home Ruts From tHe Prorestant STanppornr. 
Seton Churchill. 

German Lamps anv Prussian Wotves: A Letter From Breurin. 


Long. 
Tue Srrvation ry Arpania. By H. Charles Woods. 
Tue Case or Epirus. By C. P. Casanges, 

Some Notes on Batzac. By W. L. Courtney. 

Tue Inpran Immigration Crisis in Soutm Arrica, 
Recent Exeiisn Poetry. By Martin D. Armstrong. 
Tue Overtaxep Mettine-Por. By J. Davenport Whelpley. 

Tue Ficut ror tux Binps. By L. Gardiner. 

Travian Impertiatism: A Repry. By Luigi Villari. 

Tas Eneuisa Lanp System. IV. Tue Furure. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
ConsTaBLe’s DRawinGs anp Sketcues, By Herbert W. Tompkins, 

A Livine Deata. By Gilbert Watson. 

Tue AcuigveMENT, Chapters XI.—XV. By E. Temple Thurston. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limrrep. 


By Lt.-Col 
by RG 


By Saint Nihal Singh. 











NOTICE. 1—The INDEX to the ‘SPECTATOR ts published acres, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through aag 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s. 9d. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 
VOL. Il. READY MARCIE 6. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition. aitea ty co. u. 
FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, ineluding 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. (Published 
Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 10s. 6d. 
net each. 
°° Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A History of Greece to the Death 
of Alexander the Great. By J. B. BURY, D.Litt., 
LLD., F.B.A. With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

®.® In this edition the first chapter has been largely rewritten 
in order to take account of the recent discoveries in Crete, while 
among other minor changes the accounts of the battles of Salamis 
and Plataea have been partly rewritten. 


FICTION. 
NEW VOL. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Wessex Edition of the Works of 


Thomas Hardy. 1 21 vols. With Preface, 
Notes, Frontispiece, and Map in each vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 
Vol. XVIIL—A CHANGED MAN, THE WAITING SUPPER, 
and other Tales, concluding with THE ROMANTIC ADVEN- 
TURES OF A MILKMAID. 


ART. 

The Pigments and Mediums of 
the Old Masters. With a special chapter on the 
Microphotographic Study of Brushwork. By A. P. LAURIE, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Academy, 
London, With 34 Plates. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

*.* This book gives striking results of investigations which 
are likely to be of great value in determining the dates of works 
of art, and in detecting forgeries. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, and 
Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS 
P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Economic Notes on English Agri- 
cultural Wages. By REGINALD LENNARD, 4M.A., 
Jate Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Indian Nationalism: an _ Inde- 
pendent Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 
8vo. 23. 6d. net. 

Tiuzs.—“ There is no Englishman or Indian concerned with the problem of 
British rule in India who should net be grateful to Mr. Bevan for this un- 
assuming book. ... A profoundly interesting and illuminating work. Few 
will read it, we believe, without feeling that Mr. Bevan has done for them in 
large degree what he set out to do for himself.” _ 

THEOLOGY. 
NEW BOOK BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


= 
The Practice of Christianity. 2, 
the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecelesia.” Crown 8vo. 
43. 6d. net. 
Tus Times.—‘‘The book isa call to a new social Kfe, and a challenge to 
many schools of religious and social thought. Whether right or wrong, it is 
ene of those books which do mueh to elarify and stimulate reiigions thought.” 


BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK. 


Our Task in India: Shall we 
Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise India? 
By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of “ The Faith of a Christian,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tx Tiwes.—* Pew writers have earned a better right to be heard on the 
mubject of Indian missions than Mr. Bernard Lucas, of the London Missionary 
BSociety—whether on the ground of his long experience, the freshness and 
fasight of his views, or his literary ability.” 


SCIENCE, 


India-Rubber Laboratory Prac- 
tice. By W. A. CASPARI, B.Sc., Pk.D., F.I.C. Hilustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Text-Book of Paleontology.  xzaitca 
by CHARLES R. EASTMAN, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Paleontology in the University of Pittsburg. Adapted from 
the German of KARL A. VON ZITTEL, late Professor of 
Geology and Paleontology in the University of Munich. 
Seeond Edition. Vol. I. With about 1,600 Figures in the 

ant Medium 8vo. 25s. net 

ANCET.— This w i mi epi eo . 
the tmvertebrates, one on inted a ey aad ped: Seay fi 


prove invaluable to students of extinct fossil forms and their relations to exist- 
mg forms of invertebrate life,” 


*,* Macmillan’s New Theological List post free on application. 
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From the 


BROADWAY HOUSE 


Spring List 


WOMEN WORKERS IN 
SEVEN PROFESSIONS: A Study of their 
Economic Conditions and Prospects. Edited for 
the Studies Committee of the Fabian Women’s 
Group by EDITH J. MORLEY, University 
College, Reading. 

The selected professions are Teaching, Medicine, Nursing, 

Sanitary Inspection and Health Visiting, Civil Service, Secretary- 

ships and Clerkships, and the Stage. 


Dy. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


MODERNITIES. zy orice B. 





SAMUEL. Essays partly reprinted from the Dy. 8Svo. 
Fortnightly Review on contemporary movements 78. 6d, 
in Art and Thought, and on the men and women net. 
who are identified with them. 

ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By Cr. 8vo. 


CLARENCE VALENTINE BOYER, Depart- 6s. 
ment of English, University of Illinois. | Shortly. 

An essay in Comparative Literature, tracing back to Seneca 
the origin of plays in which the villain is the hero. Dr. Boyer 
elucidates the specific influence of Machiavelli on the type, and 
offers a novel study of the literary aspect of Machiavellisim. 


THE NEW COVENANT: 


Commonly called The New Testament of Our Fcap. 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A Revision of 8veo. 
the Version of 1611. By the Rev. E.E. CUN- 3s. net. 


NINGTON, Vicar of Llangarron, Herefordshire. 

The chief aim of this version has been to produce,ia the 
interests of the general reader, a rendering that, while faithful to 
its original and abreast. with the knowledge of the day, shall 
present the words of evangelists and apostles in English as correct 
and clear as may be attained. 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, Dy. avo. 
HADRIAN IV: The Only English Pope. %8- 6¢- 

By the Rev. HORACE K. MANN. Illustrated. met. 
This biography of a famous Englishman is extracted, with 
additional matter, from Father Mann’s monumental “ Lives of 
the Popes,” and is of special interest to a larger public, inasmuch 
as Hadrian 1V. was the only Englishman who has ever occupied 
the Holy See. His papaey occurred at an exceptionally important 
period in Church and secular history, and the volume is certaim to 
make a wide appeal. 


THE FOXHOUND OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: The Breeding Sup.-roy. 
and Work of the Kennels of England. By 8vo. 
CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 16 Plates in Colour, 21s. net. 
16 Piates in Black-and-White, 83 Illustrations, 
and 10 Maps. Half-bound. 

The Author, who is as clever with his pencil as with his pen, 

writes about the hounds on the flags or in the field, and has 

visited a great many kennels, having an cye for points and a 

memory for pedigree. ‘he many illustrations depict types of 

hounds and hunting-scenes, prize-winners and famous stud-hounds, 
reproduced from original paintings hy the owners’ permission. The 

Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lonsdale, Sir Gilbert and Lady Greenall, 

Sir George Bullough, Mr. George Fitzwilliam, and others have 

kindly co-operated in this way. 


NEW FICTION. 


LIFE IS A DREAM By RICHARD CURLE 
LIFE IS ADREAM ©F. VO. By RICHARD CURLE 
LIFE 1S A DREAM F By RICHARD CUKLE 


Write for the BROADWAY HOUSE SPRING 
LIST of New Books by BRAM STOKER, 
G. H. PERRIS, A. W. KIRKALDY, H. 
STANLEY JEVONS, JOSEPH McCABE, R. 
CURLE, ERNEST PROTHEROE, DOUGLAS 
SLADEN, CHARLOTTE M. MASON, A. E. 
BAKER, DR. MACMILLAN BROWN, and 
others. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE AND SONS, LIMITED, 
and KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD., 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.G. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. 
With Notes on Sport and Natural History. 


By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY, 


Author of “Autumns in Argyleshire,” “The Salmon,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The book is illustrated by five drawings by G. E. Lodge, and 
also contains reproductions of drawings by Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Mr. W. A. Toplis, and of sketches from the Braemore Visitors’ 
Book by Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir John Millais, and General Hope 
OCrealock. There are also numerous photographs. 


ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS 


By JOSEPH KNOWLES. [Illustrated from Drawings on birch- 
bark made by the Authorin the woods with burnt sticks from his fires, 
together with Photographs taken before and after his experiences. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In a few days. 

Extract from American Publisher's Note : 

Joseph Knowles, the Boston artist, entered the wilderness of Maine 
on August 4, 1913, naked, without firearms, matches, or even a knife, 
and lived for two months as a primitive man, relying wholly on his 
own resources. In this book he tells what he did and how he did it. 


THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 
By BASIL WILLIAMS. 


With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


“The first biography of Chatham really worthy of its subject.” 
—The Times. 
“We have at last a really worthy biography by an English 
writer.... Mr. Williams is to be warmly congratulated on a 
most admirable piece of work.”—Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Williams has handled a great theme with the mastery 
which bespeaks industry in research and ability in the art of 
presentation.”—Dr. J. Hotuanp Ross in The Bookman. 














Men & Matters. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Contents: — Disraeli — Lord Cromer on Disraeli — George 
Wyndham — Tennyson at Freshwater — Cardinal Vaughan — 
Cardinal Newman’s Sensitiveness — Union among Christians, 
and other Articles, 

“They constitute a remarkable gallery of figures treated by a 
master hand.”— Observer. 

Letters to “The Times” upon War and 
Neutrality (1881-1909). th some Com- 
mentary. By Prof. T. E. HOLLAND, K.C., Président 
(1913) de I’Institut de Droit International, &c. Sxconp 
EpiTI0Nn, with additional Letters, 1909-1913. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A History of England from the Defeat 
of the Armada the Death of Elizabeth. 
By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
European History in the University of Pennsylvania. In Two 
Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 16s. net. 

“ We welcome whole-heartedly Professor Cheyney’s first volume, 
and trust that with no delay we shall see his second.... His 
book is worthy of a place upon our shelves between Froude and 
Gardiner.”—Ohurch of Ireland Gazette. 


Alice Ottley, First Headmistress of the 
Worcester High School for Girls, 1883-1912. 
Compiled by MARY E, JAMES. With a Preface by Tus 
Bisuor or Worcester, With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Chemistry and its Borderland. By ALFRED 
W. STEWART, D.Sc., Lecturer on Organic Chemistry in the 
Queen's University of Belfast. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

In this volume no chemical symbols have been employed, and 
purely elementary questions have not been dealt with at length; so 
that the non-technical reader will find in it an account of some 
recent developments in chemistry couched in language which need 
not present any impediment. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


The Sorrow Stones. By MAUD E. WILLIAMS. 6s. 


“Tf this is, as we imagine, Miss Williams’ first novel, she is to 
be congratulated. We took it up expecting to find the usual 
small-talk, voluble and striving after brilliancy, which the 
reviewer learns to dread from the modern novelist. We found 
instead English prose admirable in its restraint and variety, 
broad as the moors, fresh as the winds, and untroubled as the 
Runic Sorrow Stones themselves.”—Spectator. 




















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S List. 


Miss Jenkinson’s New Novel, 
BARBARA LYNN. 3, exty JENKINSOX 
Author of “Silverwool” and “The Soul of Unrest,” .° 
[Neat Week, 
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To be Published Next Weck. 


KULU AND LAHOUL. An Account of 


My Latest Climbing Journeys in the 
Himalaya. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C, G, BRUCE, 
M.V.O., 6th Gurkha Rifles, Author of “Twenty Years in 
the Himalaya.” With numerous Illustrations from the 
author’s photographs and a Map. 1 vol. 12s. 64. net 


CLIMBER IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By MALCOLM ROSS. With numerous beautiful Illustra. 
tions from the author’s photographs of New Zealand moun. 
tain scenery. lvol. 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SiR 
HARRY RAWSON, 6.C.B., C.C.M.C. 


By Lieut, GEOFFREY RAWSON, R.LM. With Ilustra. 
tions and Maps. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON FAITH AND IMMOR. 
TALITY. By GEORGE TYRRELL. Arranged, with Intro. 
duction, by M. D. Perr, his Biographer. 5s. net. 





Just Published. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. By Father PAUL BULL, Priest in the Community 
of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume forms a valuable and interesting contribution to the problems 
connected with communities in the Church of England, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 48 Maddox St. W. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
FATHER STANTON. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 
1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. A popular, up-to-date Life of Father Stantoa, 


written with an intimate personal knowledge, Uniform with the Author's 
Life of Father Dolling, now in its 4th Edition. 








ENGLISH EDUCATION & DR. MONTES- 
SORIL. By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. George’s School, Harpenden, With 
Preface by Dr. SALEEBY. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Grant, himself the pioneer of that return to Nature which mingles both 
sexes and all ages in one boarding-school, drives home his point that Dr, 
Montessori opens out for the world a new era in education. England and 
America are grievously misunderstanding her message (witness the fatal “ rua 
wild ” fallacy), and the only remedy is a model school approved and supervised 
by Dr. Montessori herself. 


THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF COSTUME 
FOR CHILDREN. Written and Illustrated by MELICENT STONE. 
2s. 6d. net. This volume provides a simple handbook to costume and 
contains full and clear directions for making the costumes described, It 
is above ali PRACTICAL. 

“ Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young people who 
contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dramatic repertoire.’’—Guardian, 
Prospectus of the Bankside Acting Shakespeare for Schools post free 
on application. 





A WAYFARER’S FAITH. by T. EDMUND 
HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 
himself the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an impulse is strongly roused 
by this exquisite little book, small in size and very small in price, yet of extra 


ordinary worth. It is indeed pure gold, good all through.” ? 
—Manchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
LET ME EXPLAIN. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ How it Works.”” Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by 


H, PENTON. . 
“A book which the modern boy should revel in.”"—Athenzum. 





PERSONALITY AND WOMANHOOD. by 
R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. With Preface by 
Canon Ranpours, D.D. Cloth, 6s. net. 

A dis jonate view of the woman’s movement from the religious stand- 
point. e lofty moral and Christian tone is unmistakable, and it is xept at 
the same high level throughout. 

“ This is the kind of book which is needed.’’—The Times, 





A Most Important Work. 3rd Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at 
the University of Zurich. Translated by Merrick Booru, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Cloth, 5s. net. - 
“ The most satisfactory book on this question.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Over 40,000 Copies of this work have been sold in Germany: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.C.: and 44 Victoria Street, 5.W. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: a: rorsona! study of 


James, Duke of Monmouth. By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. With 36 Illustrations, many from 


February 28, 1914.] 


Contemporary Portraits never before reproduced. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Now Ready. 
ORIENTAL RUGS s Antique and Modern. By WALTER A. HAWLEY. 
With 11 Colour Plates, 80 Illustrations in Half-tone, and 4 Maps. Demy 4to. 42s. net. {Ready March 3, 


THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS and other Essays 


upen the Genius of Piaces. By VERNON LEE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Now Ready. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MONGOLIA. 3,1. 6. 


PERRY-AYSCOUGH and R. B. OTTER-BARRY. With an Introduction by Sir Claude MacDonald, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Xe. 
With 50 lustrations from Photographs, anda Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“This book will interest many ... the theme is not common. ‘The book is full of strange character and incident.” 
—Saturduay Review. 


NAPOLEON AT BAY: 1814. By F. LORAINE PETRE. With Maps 


and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A wonderful story. . . . A serious study of a great masterpiece in the art of war.”—Glole. 


FOOD AND FLAVOUR. By HENRY T. FINCK. A Gastronomic Guide to 


the Art of Good Living. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ An epic of eating . . . an enthusiastic book full of fine information.”—Times. 


THE COMIC KINGDOM : Napoleon the Last Phase but Two. 


By RUDOLF PICKTHALL. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Amusing on the one hand, and on the other instructive concerning one of Napoleon’s ‘phases’ not well known to the English 
people.” —Standard. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF NAPOLEON. 3, sosrri 


TURQUAN. Translated by J. L. May. A NEW EDITION. IMlustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Sh 
FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
A New Edition with Revised Bibliographies and a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


THE LON ELY DANCER. A New Volume of Poems. By RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Mr, Le Gallienne in this volume is master of many moods. His love of lovely words is a delight.” 
— Mr. James Doveras in the Slur. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF MARGARET L. 


WOODS. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“This Oxford Poetess hears that which is the laughter or the weeping of Music, as her mood may be.”—Morning Post. 








TWELVE GREAT NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 





THE STRONG HEART. Just Out. By A. R. Coring-Thomas 
THE PURPLE MISTS. Pourth Edition. By F. E. Mills Young 
“ An already high reputation enhanced. Characters drawn with a master hand. Powerful and touching.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
GARDEN OATS. Second Edition. By Alice Herbert 
“This delightful story. . . . Mrs. Werbert has achieved another brilliant success.” — Observer. 

WHEN WILLIAM CAME. Third Edition. By H. H. Munro 
“Remarkably clever satire. . . . A remarkable tour de force. . . . Great cleverness.” — The Times. 

SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. By F. J. Randall 
“Frank and joyous farce . . . we become breathless with laughter.” —Outlook, 

THE IRON YEAR. By Waiter Bloem 
“A tense and compelling story.”—Sunday Times, 

SIMPLE SIMON. By A. Neil Lyons 
“Genius. . . . The most incisive of contemporary writers.”—Morning Post. 

THE IRRESISTIBLE INTRUDER. By William Caine 
“The love story is the tenderest and best since * Lorna Doone.’ ”»—Academy. 

GREAT DAYS. By Frank Harris 
“Certainly not since Stevenson have we had a story so full of the fun of adventure.”—Daily News. 

THE HAT SHOP. By Mrs. C. &. Peel 
“Mrs. Peel describes life in a hat shop with humour, knowledge and restraint.” — Times, 

OH MR. BIDGOOD! (Ready March 3) By Peter Blundell 

Author of “‘the Finger of Mr, Blee.” 
CURING CHRISTOPHER. (Ready March 10) By Mrs. Horace Tremiett 


JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 
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Cambridge University Press 





The Reign of Henry the Fifth. ny sames 
HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., D.Litt. Volume I (1413-1415). 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


Dr. Hamilton Wylie’s present work dealing with the reign of Henry V 
is a continuation of his History of England under Henry IV published 
in 1898, but it will necessarily be largely concerned with events that 
happened outside England, as many years of Henry V’s life were spent 
in Founee. The first volume covers the time spent in preparation for the 
French campaign and carries the story to the point at which the first 
expedition sailed for Harfleur, 


The Puritans in Power. A Study in the History 
of the English Church from 1640 to 1660. By G. B. 
TATHAM, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Fourfold Gospel: The Beginning. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Diatessarica 
Part X, Section II. 


The Introduction to Dr. Abbott’s work on the Fourfold Gospel, in- 
dicating the scope of the work, was published last June and Part I of 
the work itself is now ready. It deals with The Beginning, that is to 
say, the antecedents, acts, and words, of John the Baptist, and the 
relations between John and Jesus up to the time when Jesus, as Mark 
says, came into Galilee ‘‘after John had been delivered up.” 
gant’ are three essays previously published under the title of 

iscellanea Evangelica I, Dr. Abbott hopes to complete the work in 
about three more parts, 


The Poem of Job. Translated in the metre of the 
Original by EDWARD G. KING, D.D. Pott 4to, 653 net. 
Dr. King has here translated, for the benefit of English readers, the 
Book of Jobin the metre of the original, according to the principle of 
accented syllables explained in his Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews 
(Cambridge Manuals series). He has adopted such emendations of the 
text as commended themselves to his julgment, but all reference to 
textual criticism has been avoided as far as possible. A short intro- 
—— briefly indicating the scope and plan of the poem, precedes the 
translation, 


The Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha’s 


Former Births. ranstatea from the Pali by 
various hands. In six volumes, with an Index in a separate 
volume, Royal 8vo. 63s net. Separate volumes 12s 6d net 
each; Index volume 5s net. 


Lectures on Dryden. _ potiverea by 4. w 


VERRALL, Litt.D. Edited by MARGARET pg @ 
VERRALL. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The lectures contained in this volume were delivered by Dr. ¥, 
as King Edward VII Professor of English Literature, in Y 
November, 1911. The manuscript notes of the lectures were un 
full and they have been reproduced, as arranged for delivery, am 
slight revision. Some comments and i ich time did bab 
permit Dr. Verrall to deliver have been included, together with lect 
on All for Love, which was to have completed the course, but which 
circumstances compelled him to omit, 


Collected Literary Essays, Classica} 


and Modern. py a. w. VERRALL, Litp 
Edited by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A, and J. D. DUFP 
M.A. With » Memoir and portrait in photogravum 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. ™” 


Euripides the Rationalist. 4 stuay isu 


History of Art and Religion. By A. W. VERRALL, Littp, 
New impression. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. 


By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., PhD, LED, 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
sometime Slade Professor of Fine Art. With 78 plate, 
Royal 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

This book consists of two lectures delivered by Sir Charles Waldsteia 
to the students of the Royal Academy of London. It is hoped that the 
lectures wili prove useful, not only to students of art, but also to the 
general public, as an introduction to the study of sculpture. The subject 
- a, na by 78 photographic plates placed together at the end 
of the volume. 


History of Roman Private Law. Part 


Il Jurisprudence. py &. c. CLARK, LLD 
In two volumes. Crown 8vo. 21s net. 


This second part of Dr. Clark’s History is intended primarily for readers 
who take the study of Roman Law with Jurisprudence. The first 
containing an introductory statement of the sources of our knowledge 
the subject, was published in 1906, price 4s 6d net, 


The Early History of the Liturgy. |The Roman Law of Slavery. to conaitioa 


By J. H. SRAWLEY, D.D. Small crown 8vo. 63 net. Cam- of the slave in private law from Augustus to Justinian. By 
bridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study. W. W. BUCKLAND, M.A., Regius Professor of Civil Law ia 
the University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 18s not. 


Early Latin Hymmnaries. An Index of Hymns ° 
in Hymnaries before 1100. With an Appendix from later Elementary Principles of the Roman 


sources. By Rev. JAMES MEARNS, M.A. Demy 8vo. Private Law. py w. w. BUCKLAND, MA 
bs net. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. 3, 
HUGI WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs. HUGH WALKER. 
Demy 8vo. 3s net. 


Dynamics, py HORACE LAMB, ScD. LLD., F.RS 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. A sequel to a treatise on Statics by 
the same author published in 1912, and having a similar 

2 scope. 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psychological i i 
Research. By ST. GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. Crown 8vo. Elementary Experimental Dynamics 
2s 6d net. for Schools. by c. £. ASHFORD, M.A. Crom 

Bvo. 4d. 


Sound. An Elementary Text-Book. By J. W. CAPSTICK, 
M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. Cambridge Physical Series. | ** Squaring the Circle.’’ 4 nistory of the 
P b Problem. By E. W. HOBSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.S. Demy 
Proceedings of the Fifth International 8vo. 3s net. 
Congress of Mathematicians, (can. ’ iS 3 
bridge, 22-28 August, 1912.) Edited by the General| The Principles of Projective Geometry 
Secretaries of the Congress, E. W. HOBSON and A. E. H. applied to the Straight Lime and Conic. By J. L. & 
LOVE. 2vols. Large royal 8vo. 30s net. HATTON, M.A. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
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